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imMmOTAL FOREIGN TRADE of the 
tT nites States in rubber, allied gums, 
and manufactures was at a record level 
in 1947. Imports for consumption 
amounted to $326,000,000—a figure ex- 
| ceeded only during the rubber stock pil- 
‘ing year of 1941 and in the 1925-27 period 
of high rubber prices. 

Exports of domestic merchandise 
amounted to $211,000,000, surpassing the 
record war year of 1944 when the $185,- 
000,000 total was swollen with lend-lease 
shipments and when 45 percent of the 
total consisted of chemical rubber. Ex- 
ports of foreign merchandise were at the 
unexceptional level of $3,000,000. The 
total of the import-export figures, $540,- 








000,000, was the highest on record. 


Course of Import Trade 


Of the 1947 import value, more than 
97 percent consisted of natural rubber 
(including dry rubber, latex, and guay- 





ule), less than 2 percent of other raw 
materials such as crude balata, jelutong, 
gutta percha, chemical rubber, reclaim 
and scrap, and less than 1 percent of 
rubber manufactures. This was a return 
to the prewar pattern. During the war 
years, when natural-rubber imports were 
small, imports of chemical rubber made 
their appearance in quantity, and im- 
ports of rubber manufactures, particu- 
larly casings and inner tubes, were much 
larger than usual. In 1944, for example, 
out of imports aggregating $106,000,000, 
natural rubber amounted to only 75 per- 
cent, other raw materials to 9 percent, 
and rubber manufactures, including tires 
from Canada, Brazil, and Mexico, to 16 
percent. 

In dollar value, the 10 leading sup- 
pliers in 1947 were Malaya, Ceylon, the 
Netherlands Indies, Liberia, Brazil, Siam, 
French Indochina, Bolivia, Cuba, and 
Mexico. The only non-rubber-producing 
country in the list is Cuba. These 10 
countries provided 98.3 percent of the 
total—British Malaya alone furnishing 
78.6 percent. 


Imports of natural rubber in 1947 were 


Officially reported at 711,513 long tons, a 
figure exceeded only in 1940 (818,624 
tons) and 1941 (1,029,176 tons) ; the 1947 
figure included some shipments which 
actually arrived before the end of 1946. 


The value of the 1947 rubber imports, 
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which included 17,674 tons of latex valued 
at $9,820,080 and 2,884 tons of guayule 
valued at $1,492,825, was $318,232,361, 
making rubber fourth in value—after 
coffee, sugar, and newsprint—of all com- 
modities imported into the United States 
during the year. 

The high month for rubber imports in 
1947 was May, with 93,026 tons; the low 
month was March, with 36,088 tons. By 
calendar quarters, rubber imports were 
185,658 tons, 204,734 tons, 148,762 tons, 
and 172,359 tons. Imports in the first 
half of the year included some 80,000 
tons transferred from stocks in the 
United Kingdom. 

The declared value of natural-rubber 
imports averaged 19.97 cents per pound 
in 1947, compared with 31.38 cents in 
1945, and 15.95 cents during the 5-year 
period, 1935-39. The unit value was 
24.38 cents in January 1947. It rose to 
24.73 cents in March, declined steadily 
to 14.39 cents in September (the lowest 
point since September 1938), and then 
increased gradually to 16.05 cents in 
December. 


Striking Facts As to Sources 


More than 94 percent of the volume of 
1947 rubber imports came from the Far 
Eastern producing countries, as against 
a normal] 97 percent prewar. In foreign- 
trade reports of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, 571,088 tons (80.2 percent) were 
credited to British Malaya as the country 
of origin, 40,476 tons (5.7 percent) to 
Ceylon, 36,259 tons (5.1 percent) to the 
Netherlands Indies, 20,504 tons (2.9 per- 
cent) to Liberia, 11,767 tons (1.7 percent) 
to Siam, 9,956 tons (1.4 percent) to Brazil, 
9,678 tons (1.4 percent) to French Indo- 
china, and the remainder to other coun- 
tries in Latin America, Africa, and Asia. 

The figures above cited appear to rep- 
resent the largest quantity and percent- 
age ever credited to Malaya in the United 
States statistics. The 1947 Malayan 
figure, however, includes some 80,000 tons 
shipped here from stocks in the United 
Kingdom that may not have come ex- 
clusively from Malaya. Malayan ex- 
ports, of course, include reexports of 
sizable but unidentified quantities of rub- 
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Indonesians gathering latex in the East Indies. 








ber imported from the Netherlands In- 
dies, British Borneo, Siam, French Indo- 
china,and Burma. Nevertheless, British 
Malaya was (as for many years except 
during the 1942-45 wartime eclipse) our 
principal supplier in 1947—and to a 
somewhat greater extent than in prewar 
years. 

In 1941—tthe record year for natural- 
rubber imports into the United States 
Malaya supplied 53.7 percent, the Nether- 
lands Indies 35.2 percent, Ceylon 5.9 per- 
cent, French Indochina 2.1 percent, and 
no other country more than 0.7 percent. 
With one eye on these figures, and the 
other eye on recent developments, it is 
possible to make some surmises about 
1948. Malaya will remain our chief sup- 
plier, but percentagewise Malaya’s share 
should shrink. Larger supplies are 
looked for from the Netherlands Indies 
and Siam. Imports from Ceylon may re- 
main about the same. Shipments from 
Liberia, and from the Philippines (1,926 
tons in 1947), may increase. Shipments 
from Brazil will be smaller, and from 
other Latin America (7,717 tons in 1947) 
trifling. 

Imports of crude balata amounted to 
1,982 long tons ($2,277,000) in 1947, and 
came chiefly from Brazil, Venezuela, 
Colombia, and Surinam. The 1935-39 
average was 541 tons. Imports of jelu- 
tong, chiefly from Malaya and the Neth- 
erlands Indies, increased to 2,887 tons 
from 304 tons in 1946, but were still far 
below the 1935-39 average of 6,937 tons. 

Gutta percha imports also come mostly 
from Malaya and the Netherlands In- 
dies; amounting to 932 tons, they like- 
wise trailed well behind the 1935-39 aver- 
age of 1,298 tons. Since the war, output 
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teerage, and High Year 1935-46 
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> » 193 ) High yeg | 

Product 1947 verag between 193s 
and 104% 

Rubber cement 1,000 gallons S04 111 606 (11 i 
Rubberized auto cloth 1,000 square yard YSO) 121 3 209 aa 
Rubberized piece goods and hospital sheeting ce 2,159 1.843 3, 803 famed 
Rubber boots and shoes 1.000 pair 1, 26 Ont 155) ~o 
Rubber-soled canvas shoes 1 1, 191 134 2. 459 oa 

Rubber soles and heels 1,000 dozen pair 1, 190 1X7 1, 397 (104 t 
Rubber gloves and mittens do 7 SY 299 (194 
ruck and bus casings thousand 1, 930 249 2 312 (194 
Passenger-car casings Le 2, 096 | 1. O50 194 
Automobile inner tubes dk 2, 978 64 2, 542 1943 
Other casings and tubes do 1, 243 7 1. 483 1946 
Solid auto and truck tires do 7 43 194¢ 
Camelback 1,000 pound th, SSY 734 1946 
lire sundries and repair materials lo 12 922 (194 

Automobile fan belts at A l 626 194¢ | 
Other rubber and balata belting do 1, 432 ”2 THO 1044 
Rubber hose and tubing do 3, 199 254 13, 0&3 1943 
Rubber packing de 3, OO7 1s 4, 209 (1944 
Rubber thread 1 1, 00S 779 1, 934 (194¢ 

1936-1939 average | 

Quantity not shown 
Included in “‘other rubber and balata belting 

Source: 1935-44, Foreign Commerce and Navigatiot ited States; 1945-47, Bureau of the Censu ' 

of jelutong and gutta percha has not all-time high of $185,111,000 set in the 


recovered as much as output of rubber. 

Imports of scrap rubber, 
from Canada, amounted to 4,983 tons, 
well in line with prewar figures. Chem- 
ical rubber shipments also came chiefly 
from Canada, amounting to 1,344 tons, 
far below the 1945 peak of 11,305 tons. 
Imports of rubber manufactures aggre- 
gated $2,309,000, of which $1,659,000 rep- 
resented rubber-soled canvas shoes from 
Cuba. 


Amazing Export Figures 


The $211,204,000 value of United States 
domestic exports of rubber and manu- 
factures in 1947 not only exceeded the 
previous peacetime high of $181,392,000 
established in 1946, but also the previous 
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rubber-products factory 


principally 


war year 1944. In 1947, moreover, ex. 
ports of chemical rubber amounted to! 
only $6,194,000 as against $33,086,000 in 
1946 and $84,290,000 in 1944. 

When compared with the 1935-39 
yearly average of $28,841,000, the 1947 
export figure is almost unbelievable. 
Shipments of raw materials (processed | 
rubber and allied gums, chemical rubber, 
reclaim and scrap) totaled $11,242,000: 
Shipments of rubber manufactures. 
$199,962,000. Exports of transportation 
goods (tires, inner tubes, camelback, and 
other tire sundries) reached the un- 
paralleled figure of $136,674,000. Ship- 
ments of mechanical rubber goods (belt- 
ing, hose and tubing, and packing) also 
established a new record of $28,337,000, 
and almost equaled the 1935-39 average 
for total rubber-group exports. The 
footwear, soles-and-heels category de- 
clined to $6,825,000 from the 1946 high 
of $14,152,000. All other rubber manu- 
factures amounted to $28,126,000, a new 
high 





Record Likely To Stand 


Exports started out strong in 1947, 
amounting to $21,034,000 in January 
They declined to $18,813,000 in March, 
peak of $21,981,000 in May, 
then dropped steadily to $14,250,000 in 
September. They rallied to $16,527,000 | 
in October, but declined to the year’s 
lowest point, $13,596,000, in December. 
The decline was expected, and the Janu- 
ary 1948 figure of $11,817,000 indicates 
it is continuing 

The huge exports of 1946 and 19417 
have eased to a considerable extent the 
requirements of countries which at the 
war’s end were perilously short of rubber } 
goods. The 
dustries of those countries are now back 
in volume production, and the need for 
imports of rubber products is decreas- 
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IMCO—New UN Shipping Agency 
Has Broad Potential Usefulness 


Geneva Parley 'rames Maritime Consultative Organization 


HE INTERNATIONAL Maritime 

Conference recently held in Geneva, 
Switzerland, concluded its task of draft- 
ing and approving the text of a conven- 
tion for the future Intergovernmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization in a 
record time of about 2 weeks. The spirit 
of cooperation and the desire to settle 
controversial issues by conciliation and 
compromise that pervaded this interna- 
tional conference could almost be termed 
unique. Matters which ordinarily evoke 
long-drawn-out discussions, memoranda, 
resolutions, and similar time-consuming 
measures were, as a rule, decided right on 
the floor within the shortest possible 
time. 

The conference was called by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United 
Nations for the purpose of establishing a 
specialized agency of the UN to deal 
specifically with international shipping. 
Memher governments as well as non- 
member nations interested in shipping 
were invited. Accordingly, the Maritime 
Conference met at Geneva on February 
19 with 36 nations represented. The re- 
sult was the establishment of the Inter- 
governmental Maritime Consultative Or- 
ganization, or IMCO, which will consist 
of an Assembly, a Council, a Maritime 
Safety Committee, any subsidiary organs 
that may be considered necessary, and a 
Secretary General. 


Obviating Obstacles 


Why was the “sailing’’ so smooth at 
this conference? The answer undoubt- 
edly lies in the fact that both provider 
nations and user nations did their utmost 
to brush aside obstacles even at the cost 
of yielding on some important matters 
directly affecting their interests. (The 
terms “provider nations” and “user na- 
tions” as used here apply, respectively, to 
nations with the largest interest in pro- 
viding shipping services and nations 
whose concern consists mainly in secur- 
ing such services for their international 
trade.) 

Thus, while provider nations were ex- 
tremely anxious to set up IMCO so that 
matters within its scope would not be 
handled by the International Trade Or- 
ganization (ITO), user nations were 
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equally eager to set up a _ specialized 
maritime organization so as to speed up 
consideration of questions dealing purely 
with shipping which ITO might be un- 
able to handle efficiently owing to a possi- 
bly overcrowded schedule. As now en- 
visaged, shipping matters brought up in 
ITO would automatically be referred to 
IMCO under the provisions of article 50 
of the ITO charter. 

The success of the conference is amaz- 
ing in yet another respect. Never before 
were matters such as unfair practices of 
shipping concerns or undue restrictions 
of governments in regard to shipping 
made subjects of discussion in an inter- 
national forum. Shipping is one of the 
oldest industries known to mankind and 
until about a hundred years ago was car- 
ried out on an individualistic basis with- 
out interference from states, let alone 
international bodies. 

Since then, sporadic attempts have 
been made to bring harmony and uni- 
formity into certain aspects of shipping. 
There have been international confer- 
ences concerning general average, con- 
ferences setting up the Brussels Conven- 
tion of 1924 regarding certain provisions 
of bills of lading, and conferences deal- 
ing with the subject of safety of life at 
sea, load-line marks, rules of navigation, 
and so on. Even 10 years ago, the idea 
of setting up a permanent international 
body to discuss freely matters which 
every shipowner considered “strictly his 
own private business” would have been 
termed fanciful. 


Twofold Objectives 


The purposes of IMCO are twofold. 
In the first place, it will set up machinery 
for cooperation among governments in 
the field of regulation and practices re- 
lating to technical matters and for en- 
couragement of the adoption of the high- 
est standards in matters concerning 
maritime safety and efficiency of naviga- 
tion. This purpose will be carried out 
through the Maritime Safety Committee, 
consisting of 14 members representing 
nations having immediate and impor- 
tant interest in maritime safety, be it 
because of the sizable tonnage owned, 
because of supplying large numbers of 


crews, or for similar reasons. These 
activities of IMCO affect foreign com- 
merce only indirectly. They are, never- 
theless, important insofar as technical 
improvements introduced in shipping 
will necessarily be reflected in lower ma- 
rine insurance costs and in speedier and 
more satisfactory carriage and delivery 
of goods. 

Far more important to the foreign 
trader are IMCO’s functions relating to 
the removal of discriminatory practices 
employed by governments as well as by 
private shipping concerns. Article I (b) 
of the convention encourages the re- 
moval of unnecessary governmental re- 
strictions on the movement of ships in 
international trade, so that world com- 
merce may avail itself of these facilities 
without discrimination. 

The provisions in this article are quali- 
fied, however, by an express statement 
that shipping subsidies are not to be con- 
sidered as a discriminatory action of the 
subsidizing government unless such sub- 
sidies are clearly designed to restrict the 
freedom of shipping of all flags to take 
part in international trade. In other 
words, subsidies become discriminatory 
only if they go beyond their primary ob- 
jective to protect national merchant 
marines. 

As regards unfair restrictive practices 
by shipping concerns, the Convention 
provides a specific procedure, namely, 
that matters capable of settlement 
through the normal processes of ship- 
ping business should be so settled. Only 
matters incapable of such settlement are 
to be considered by IMCO after failure 
of direct negotiations between member 
governments concerned. 

What, then, are the chances of having 
an individual case come up before IMCO? 
In the light of the foregoing, they would 
appear to be rather slim. However, the 
procedures for handling shipping dis- 
putes were purposely made as elaborate 
as possible so as to preclude the airing 
of petty grievances in the IMCO council. 

Of course, disputes over rate structures 
or other similar grievances wi'l stand 
little chance of ever reaching the IMCO 
council for discussion. But even the re- 
mote possibility of such public discussion 
and the probability of adverse recom- 
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mendation by IMCO will accomplish 
more than is likely to be accomplished 
by direct discussion on the floor of the 
IMCO council. As previous!y pointed 
out, ship operators are accustomed to 
making their own decisions; they dislike 
any infringement upon such independent 
action. Consequently, it may be assumed 
that they would prefer to give in wher- 
ever possible rather than be forced to 
grant concessions either by IMCO or 
through government intervention. 

To be sure, the convention setting up 
IMCO is far from being an entirely satis- 
factory instrument to user nations. Sec- 
tion 1 of article II reads: “The functions 
of the Organization shall be consultative 
and advisory.” IMCO’s recommenda- 
tions can be made compulsory only when 
they are adopted by member govern- 
ments as national laws. Thus, notwith- 
standing IMCO’s recommendations, 
member governments may or may not 
follow them and are free to adopt or to 
refuse to enact appropriate national leg- 
islation. However, it appears unlikely 
that member governments will overlook 
IMCO’s recommendations; public opin- 
ion will be a strong and often a deciding 
factor in enforcing the advice of the new 
organization. 


Unusual Set-Up 


So much then for the purposes and 
functions of the new organization. 
Another interesting aspect of the Con- 
vention was the interrelation of the As- 
sembly and the Council of IMCO and 
their respective powers. In all inter- 
national organizations, including the 
United Nations, the General Assembly 
has powers to override decisions made in 
the Council. These respective bodies can 
be generally compared with annual 
stockholders’ meetings and boards of di- 
rectors’ meetings, and their powers are 
strictly defined by the charters of their 
corporations. 

The IMCO is a notable exception to 
this rule. The decisions of the Council 
cannot be revised by the Assembly un- 
less the latter’s vote is unanimous. De- 
cisions or recommendations by the Coun- 
cil can be either approved or rejected 
“in toto,” and if rejected they are to be 
referred back to the Council for recon- 
sideration. 

What is the reason for this unusual 
set-up? The answer is self-evident if 
one considers the disparity between the 
number of maritime nations and the 
total proposed membership of IMCO. 
Should the usual principle of majority 
decisions be applied, the provider nations 
would be hopelessly outnumbered by user 
nations and the recommendations pro- 
mulgated by IMCO would invariably be 
against the nations supplying maritime 
services. 
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Therefore, it was originally planned 
that the General Assembly should have 
no power to reject the Council’s recom- 
mendations unless the majority of the 
Council voted in favor of such rejection. 
Inasmuch as one-half of the Council 
membership was to be drawn from among 
maritime nations, this rule amounted to 
an actual veto power of the Council over 
the decisions of the Assembly, and a com- 
promise measure was adopted which, on 
the one hand, does protect the dignity of 
the Assembly while, on the other, it does 
not affect the balance between provider 
and user nations existing in the Council. 

The Council is to consist of 16 mem- 
bers, 12 of which have already been 
recorded in an appendix to the Conven- 
tion. Six represent provider nations, 
namely, Greece, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Sweden, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States. The other six consist 
of the following user nations: Argentina, 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, France, and 
India. The remaining four members of 
the Council are to be elected by the As- 
sembly, giving two more seats to provider 
nations and two seats to user nations. 

The present make-up of the Council 
does not guarantee a majority to pro- 
vider nations. Of the six provider na- 
tions on the Council, only Greece, 
Sweden, and Norway are purely shipping 
nations, while the Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States, 
though heavily interested in shipping, 
may and probably often will decide ques- 
tions of a shipping character in the light 
of their commercial and user interests 
Therefore, foreign trade of this country, 
as well as international trade of the en- 
tire world, will greatly benefit through 
the adoption of the compromise which 
deprived the Council of its veto power 
over the decisions of the Assembly. 

The voting rights of a nation repre- 
sented on the Council in cases where its 
own interests are concerned were also 
considered by the Conference. It was 
decided that such a state was entitled to 
a vote so as not to upset the balance be- 
tween provider and user nations in the 
Council. This decision seems fair be- 
cause a case of only one maritime nation’s 
becoming involved in a dispute would be 
an extraordinary occurrence. Since the 
steamship conferences operating in in- 
ternational trade include shipping of 
different flags, a case of discrimination 
by such a steamship conference will 
affect the majority if not all of the pro- 
vider nations on the Council. To deprive 
them of their right to vote would be 
equivalent to deciding the case against 
the provider nations without a trial. 


Matters To Be Dealt With 


As to the type of question which is 
likely to come up for discussion before 
IMCO, one can visualize a great variety 


of matters connected with shipping, In 
the field of safety of life at sea and aids| 
to navigation, Conference members men. | 
tioned a large number of technica] mat-| 
ters that would be suitable for discussion! 
in IMCO. As for government restric.| 
tions, matters connected with discrimj. 
nation in favor of vessels of the country 
imposing such restrictions will undoubt. 
edly come up for discussion, as will dis. 
criminatory port dues, tonnage fees, and| 
other restrictive measures practice by 
certain nations. 

Finally, with respect to discriminatory 
practices of private shipping concerns, } 
disputes regarding rates and services may 
reach the floor of IMCO, but probably 
never will because they will be settleg | 
so to speak, “out of court.” But frequent| 
refusals to admit newcomers into exist. 
ing shipping conferences, rate wars. 
“fighting ships,” and other unfair prac. | 
tices of conferences can ultimately be 
brought to the attention of IMCO. 

Cases referred to IMCO through the 
ITO presumably will deal mostly with | 
discriminatory practices of private ship. | 
ping concerns, although there will un- 
doubtedly be instances where shippers 
will complain about exorbitant insurance 
rates due to the lack of prescribed or ap. | 
proved technical devices and appliances 
Even cases concerning governmental re- 
strictive practices may reach IMCO0 
through the ITO, although such ques- | 
tions are more likely to be taken up | 
originally by the Economic and Social 
Council. 





At Geneva Conference 

As to the conference itself, 32 countries 
were represented by delegates; four } 
others sent observers without the power 
either to vote or to sign the convention. 
Five organizations, 
namely, the International Labor Organi- 
zation, World Health Organization, In- 
ternational Commercial Aviation Organi- | 
zation, International Telecommunica- 
tions Union, and the International Me- 
teorological Organization repre- 
sented by observers. In addition, the 
International Chamber of Commerce, the 
International Law Association, and the " 
International Transport Workers’ Fed- 
eration welcomed IMCO into the family 
of the United Nations specialized agen- 
cies. i 
When the vote on the final draft of , 
IMCO was taken, 21 nations voted in | 
favor, one voted against it, and the other 
nations abstained from voting pending 
the receipt of their governments’ views. 

The Convention enters into force on 
the date when 21 states, of which 7 shall | 
have a total tonnage of not less than 
1,000,000 gross tons of shipping, have be- 
come parties to the Convention by sig- 
nature or by formal acceptance. There- | 


intergovernmental 


were 


(Continued on p. 33) 
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New Trade Inquiries 
From Occupied Areas 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from occupied areas, the De- 
partment of Commerce reminds readers 
that further 
them cannot be provided, and that cur- 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are 
not available nor obtainable at this time. 

Since all transactions are subject to 


information concerning 


regulations and controls currently pre- 
vailing in this 
cupied areas, interested United States 
firms should by all means acquaint them- 
selves With those conditions before enter- 


country and in the oc- 


ing into correspondence with these firms. 
Detailed information on trading condi- 
tions is available from the Department’s 
Office of International Trade. 


Germany—-Hans Behringer Haus Goni- 
tianer, Bad Wiessee, Bayern, U.S. Zone, wishes 


to establish export-import relations with 
American firms, particularly those dealing 
in foodstuffs and raw materials 

Germany—Herbert Biindgens (The IMEX 


Agency), ber Nienberg-Weser, (20a) Holtorf 
10, near Bremen, desires to contact American 
firms seeking agents in or desiring to pur- 
chase from Germany 


Germany—Dorko Stahlwarenfabrik Ltd., 
(22a) Solingen-Merscheid, British Zone, is 
interested in exporting razors, razor blades 


safety razors, scissors, and manicure articles. 

Germany—Edel-Transit (Wilhelm Stark), 
Elfenstrasse 31, Miinchen 56, seeks contacts 
with American firms desiring a permanent 
agent in Bavaria 

Germany—Walter Henckel, Mohlenhofstr 
4, Hamburg 1, wishes to represent American 
firms desiring to export dried fruits and 
vegetables, and canned goods of all kinds, 
such as meat, fish, slaughterhouse products 
lard, fruits, and vegetables. Would also act 
as buying agent 

Germany—Vom Braucke & Berkenhoff, 
Friedrichstrasse 73-75, Iserlohn in Westfalen, 
wishes to export tableware of German silver 
or silverplated, nickelplated, or chrome- 
plated brass; miscellaneous articles (biscuit 
dishes, napkin holders, coffee-pot stands, 
serving trays, holders for visiting cards, all 
kinds of boxes) of German silver or silver- 
plated, polished, or colored (brown, with 
many shadows) brass; artistic articles of sil- 
verplated, copper-oxidized, or browned brass, 
such as cigarette and cigar boxes, tobacco 
boxes, ashtrays, extinguishers, letter open- 
ers, jewel cases, all kinds of dishes, and novel- 
ties. Firm states that samples may be ob- 
tained, and that articles can be made ac- 
cording to specifications of buyer 
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Germany—Anton Zettl, 9 Hindenburgstr., 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen, Bavaria, U.S. Zone, 
desires to contact American importers of 
laces, gloves, and musical instruments. 

Japan—J. D. Miller Co. (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 52 Yamate, Naka-ku, P. O. Box 413, 
Yokohama, wishes to export silk and rayon 
textiles, ready-made goods (especially silk 
and rayon mufflers), optical goods, canned 
goods, and miscellaneous merchandise. 

Japan—Y. Minato & Co., Ltd. (manufac- 
turers and exporters), 86, 3-chome, Moto- 
machi, Kuta-ku, Kobe, desires to export a 


ail 


—— 


WORLD TRADE LEADS 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, 


Office of International Trade 


newly 
Lightic. 
ing sizes: 


developed bamboo tile, known as 
Tiles are available in the follow- 
Ve Eg i a Rene ae oe Ee 
5’’ x 5’’. Additional details available on re- 
quest from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

Japan—Yamashita Masaji Co. Ltd. (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 5th floor, Kotobuki 
Building, Shijo-Sagaru, Kawaramachi-Dori, 
Shimokyo-ku, Kyoto, and 39 2-chome, Hi- 
ranomachi, Higashi-ku, Osaka, wishes to ex- 
port toys and miscellaneous goods, such as 











Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 


or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. 


Most of these trade 


opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re- 


quests by lccal firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. 


Additional informa- 


tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the CLepartment of Commerce, or through its field offices, 


for $1 each. 


Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firm listed 
concerning any projected business arrangements. 
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While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 


these firms. 


The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad. 


(It is recognized 


that many of the items specified as export opportunities are in short supply or that full facili- 
ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 


have been received However, 


many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with 


negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


Index, 


by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Beauty Preparations: 4, 5 

Belting (Industrial): 22 

Beverages: 48 

Boiler Tubes: 57 

Building Materials: 18 

Ceramics and Tiles: 39 

Chemicals: 11, 13 

Clothing and Accessories: 29, 32, 35 
Curios: 47 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 33, 50, 60 
Electrical Equipment: 13, 55, 56. 
Electrical and Mechanical Construction: 9 
Fibers: 10. 

Flowers (Artificial): 45. 
Foodstuffs: 8, 10, 15, 20, 24, 38, 46, 
Forest Products: 30. 

Furniture: 28 

General Merchandise: 6, 10, 15 
Glass Articles: 33, 34, 36, 37 

Glue: 10. 

Hardware: 18 

Hides and Skins: 43 
Household Furnishings 


52, 62 


43, 47, 56. 


Jewelry and Related Goods: 7, 15, 31, 34 
36, 37, 40, 49. 
Laces: 42. 
Leather Goods: 31, 32, 35, 49. 
Lubricants and Solvents: 59 
Machinery and Parts: 
Agricultural—18, 41, 61. 
Industrial—2, 3, 10, 12, 16, 17, 
Machine Tools: 17. 
Mallets: 53. 
Mill Gin Stores and Spare Parts: 13 
Mining Equipment: 54. 
Notions: 1. 
Paints, Lacquers, Varnishes, 
Paper Industries: 14. 
Photographic Supplies: 10. 
Rubber Industries: 14. 
Stationery Articles: 58. 
Steel, Iron, Aluminum: 18. 
Technical Information 
2, 10, 11, 14. 
Textiles: 1, 
43, 44, 47. 
Wood Carbonization Plants: 51. 
Yarns: 26. 


38, 54, 55 


Shellac 


14, 43. 


and Developments: 


2, 5, 10, 15, 19, 21, 23, 25, 27 42, 











Christmas and other holiday decorations; 
toys made of silk, rayon, and cotton; fiber 
articles; underwear and pajamas. 


Korea—Tong Hyung Co. (importer, ex- 
porter), No. 1-5 Ist Block Namdaimoon Roe, 
Seoul, wishes to contact American firms in- 
terested in trade with Korea. 


Wanted: Scientific 
Instruments for Turkey 


Quotations from manufacturers and 
suppliers of certain scientific instruments 
and equipment are sought by the Istan- 
bul Kandilli Observatory, according to 
the American Consulate General in Is- 
tanbul. Specifically, requirements are as 
follows: 

1. Planing lathe, 75 to 85 cm. between the 
points, of the sensitiveness required by the 
Observatory’s instruments. 

2. Registration apparatus with one or two 
drums; with pendulum for the movement of 
time and an automatic mechanism to mark 
the time; electrically lighted (2 to 4 volts); 
a special scale and an eye-piece to permit 
visual observation during registration 
process. 

3. Variometers D. H. Z., with their regis- 
tration apparatus. The variometers must 
have double reflection and optical compen- 
sation of temperature. 

4. Normal magnetic theodolite (of type in 
which the deviation experiment is performed 
on the arms and not on the turntables). 
All coefficients of the instrument, as well as 
dimensions of the bars, must be furnished by 
the constructor. 

5. Apparatus for measuring magnetization 
by induction. 

6. Apparatus for determining temperature 
coefficient. 

7. Quartz thread 0.025 and 0.035 mm. in 
diameter 22 cm. in length (very urgent) ; 
also, hard bronze thread 0.025 mm. in diam- 
eter (one roll). 

8. Galvanometer with cord for field ground 
inductor. 

9. Chronograph with two pens. 


Additional details and specifications 
covering this equipment are available 
from the Director, Milli Egitim Bakanligi, 
Astronomi ve Jeofizik, Istanbul Kandilli 
Rasathanesi, Gengelkoy, Istanbul, Tur- 
key, to whom quotations should be 
addressed. 


SFUSA Group Makes 
Second Trip to U. S. 


Members of the SFUSA (Swiss Friends 
of the United States of America) are 
making a second trip to the United States 
to renew old business connections and to 
establish new ones. They are scheduled 
to arrive April 28, remaining until May 
29. (The first such tour arranged by this 
organization reached the United States 
in June 1947; see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, June 28, 1947.) 

Leader of the tour is the organiza- 
tion’s president, Walter Herzog. Others 
in the group are John H. Angehrn, Rolf 
Aebi, J. Werner Bachmann, Helen Burk- 
halter, Hermann Fischlin, Dr. Alfred 
Gautschi, Fritz Geiser, Heinz Goldinger, 
Dr. Robert Gugelmann, John Peter von 
Gunten, Robert Hausler, Harry Hoff- 
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mann, Willi Naegeli, Paul Renggli, Hans 
Ruefener, Fanny Ruefenacht, Hans 
Schwyn, Hans Sper], and Hans Straub. 

Among the cities included in their itin- 
erary are New York, Endicott, Rochester, 
Niagara Falls, Detroit, Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, and Washington. A few of the 
members will also visit west-coast cities, 
while still another small group plans to 
go also to Philadelphia and Boston. 

United States businessmen who wish 
to contact these visitors may write them 
c/o American Express Co., Foreign Pa- 
trons Mail Section, 649 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 23, N. Y. 


Brazilian Official Seeks 
Various Equipment 


The Technical Director of the Highway 
Department of the State of Rio Grande 
do Sul, Brazil, wishes to get in touch with 
manufacturers or laboratory supply 
houses who can furnish the following 
equipment complete, which, he under- 
stands, has already been developed 
through private or official research: 

1. Braking reaction, steering coordination, 
and vigilance test apparatus 

2. Portable bi-dimensional camera (U. S 
patent 2,229,721) 

3. Behavior-research photograph, recording 
and photographic unit 

4. Cardio-pneumo polygraph, 
and photographic unit 


recording 


Firms in a position to quote on this 
equipment are asked to communicate 
with Dr. Alfredo Waldeck, Technical Di- 
rector, Highway Department of the State 
of Rio Grande do Sul, Porto Alegre, 
Brazil. The American Consulate in Porto 
Alegre has asked that it be furnished a 
copy of such correspondence. 


Swiss Business Delegation 
Here To Make Trade Contacts 


A delegation of 10 Swiss businessmen 
and manufacturers will spend about a 
month in the United States in an effort 
to establish trade contacts with Ameri- 
can producers and manufacturers. 

Item 
Gage 
Number of bogies 
Number of driving axles 
Wheel diameter 
Maximum load per axle 
Minimum adhering weight ‘ 
Minimum traction power at start 
Maximum speed 


It is stated that “differentiation be- 
tween the two different types of locomo- 
tives appears only in the driving ele- 
ments of bogies and, if possible, in the 
relation of transmission by pairs of gears 
between electric traction motors and 
driving axles. This differentiation has 
rendered necessary the classification of 
locomotives as type A and type Bin speci- 
fications.” 

Quotations must be held firm for 60 
days from the opening date of bids 


It is understood that members of the 
group are interested in various products, 
including tissues, chemical products, tey. | 
tiles, door and window fittings, metal | 
castings, cardboard and machinery for | 


its manufacture, gift-box wrappings | 


plush ribbons for foundation gfarments, 
screws and bolts, cut-off machines, iron. 
ware, house and kitchen utensils, shop 
furnishings, agricultural implements. 
tools, and automotive parts. Most of 
them would like to obtain agencies for 
certain of these goods, or arrange for 


their manufacture under license in 
Switzerland. 
The visiting mission is composed of 


Hermann Mettelstroth, Rudolg Aesch. 
bacher, Oscar Tagmann, Alphonse Glutz, 
Hans Luck, Emil Dischler, Kar] Blattner, 
Franz Blaesi, Ernst Brunner (announced 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, April 17), 
and Hans Grossenbacher. 

They may be reached in the following 
cities at the places and during the periods 
specified: 


New York City: The Shelton Hotel, April 
27 to May 1, and May 24 and 25. 

Buffalo, N. Y.: Hotel Touraine, May 2 and 3 

Cleveland, Ohio: The Hollanden Hotel, May 
4to6 . 

Detroit, Mich 
May 7 and 8 

Chicago, Il 
to 15 

St. Louis, Mo 
May 16 and 17 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
18 and 19 

Washington, D. C 
May 19 to 21 

Philadelphia, Pa 
22 and 23 


Wardell Sheraton Hotel, 


The Sherman Hotel, May 10 
Coronado Sheraton Hotel 
The Sinton Hotel, May 


The Sheraton Hotel, 


The Sheraton Hotel, May 


Argentine Railway Seeks 
Bids on Diesel Locomotives 


Public bids on six Diesel-electric loco- 
motives, with spare parts and accessories, 
are being invited by the Ferrocarril Pro- 
vincial de Buenos Aires, according to the 
American Embassy in Buenos Aires. The 
locomotives required are classified as type 
A and type B, and three of each type are 


desired. Specifications are as follows: 
Type A Type B 
meter 1 1 
each 2 2 
do 4or6 4oré6 
millimeter 850 or 1,110 850 or 1,110 
M ton 14 14 
do 52 52 
kilometer 13,000 13,000 
kilometers per hour 90 50 


(which has not yet been designated), and 
the successful bidder must offer guaranty 
for perfect service during the first 6 
months or first 60,000 kilometers of oper- 
ation before final payment will be made. 

Complete regulations, conditions, spec- 
ifications, and blueprints are obtainable 
at a cost of 100 paper pesos per set from 
Ferrocarril Provincial de Buenos Aires, 
Administracion General, Calle 56 y 135, 
La Plata, Argentina. Bids are to be sub- 
mitted to this address in sealed envelopes 
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showing the following reference: “Pro- 
puesta para la licitacion publica No. 22, 
Locomotoras diesel-eléctricas y sus 


repuestos.” 


Polish Visitor Here 
To Develop Trade 


Development of American-Polish trade 
is the objective of Jakub Gluck, who is 
now in the United States for an indefinite 
period. Mr. Gluck has been delegated by 
the chambers of industry and commerce 
in Poland to represent Polish private 
enterprise. 

During his stay in this country, he may 
be reached at 220 Broadway, Room 1210, 
New York 7,N. Y. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—George N. Phillips, represent- 
ing G. N. Phillips & Co. Pty., Ltd. (agent), 421 
Lonsdale Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is in- 
terested in obtaining agencies for grips, zip- 
per fasteners, foundation-garment materials, 
and tertiles. Scheduled to arrive May 5, via 
New York City, for a month's visit. U. S 
address: c/o Darlington Fabrics Corp., Em- 
pire State Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, 
Boston, and Philadelpha 

2. Australia—Roderick Rexton, 27 Flinders 
Lane, Melbourne, Victoria, representing E 
Lucas & Co. (importer, wholesaler, manufac- 
turer), Doveton Street, Ballarat, Victoria, is 
interested in studying technical develop- 
ments in rayon and silk, and in completing 
arrangements for purchase of plant and ma- 
chinery. Scheduled to arrive April 8, via San 
Francisco, for a visit of 6 weeks. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Ewing McDonald & Co., 200 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Columbia (S.C.), and Washing- 
ton, D. C 

3. Belgium—Gerard Boucherie, Roeselae- 
restraat, Izegem, is interested in selling ma- 
chinery for brush manufacture, and in pur- 
chasing machinery for production of plastic 
brush handles. Scheduled to arrive April 20, 
via New York City, for a visit of 2 weeks 
U.S. address: c/o Belgian Consulate General, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary 
New York City, and Detroit 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

4. El Salvador—Carmen Villatoro de Merlos 
(owner of Marinello Beauty Salon, importer, 
retailer), 1" Calle Oriente y 24 Avenida Norte 
No. 7, San Salvador, is interested in beauty- 
shop supplies. Scheduled to arrive April 8, 
via New Orleans, for a month's visit. U.S 
address: c/o Consulate of El Salvador, Caron- 
delet Building, New Orleans, La. Itinerary: 
New Orleans and Chicago 

5. El Salvador—Aurorar de Villatoro, 
representing Salon de Belleza, Helene Cur- 
tis—Aurora de Villatoro (beauty-shop opera- 
tor, importer, retailer), Calle Delgado No. 20, 
San Salvador, is interested in beauty-shop 
supplies, and in obtaining information on 
beauty-shop operation. Scheduled to arrive 
April 8, via New Orleans, for a month's visit. 
U. S. address: c/o Consulate of El Salvador, 


Carondelet Building, New Orleans, La. Itin- 
erary: New Orleans and Chicago. 
6. England—Henry E. R. Amann, repre- 


Senting Francoceanic, Ltd., 39 Harold Road, 
London, S. E. 19, is interested in making con- 
nections for importing and exporting general 
merchandise. Scheduled to arrive April 18, 
via New York City, for a few weeks’ visit 
U.S. address: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Fiftieth 
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Street and Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City. 

7. England—Edwin J. Hamaui, represent- 
ing Gordon & Hamaui (importer, wholesaler), 
164 Deansgate, Manchester 3, is interested in 
purchasing costume and other jewelry items 
under the Token Import Plan. Scheduled to 
arrive April 8, via New York City, for an 
indefinite period. U.S. address: Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, Seventh Avenue and Thirty-third 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Providence 
and Attleboro (Mass.). 

8. England—-G. Havinden and E. R. 
Brooker, representing G. Havinden, Ltd., (im- 
porter, exporter), Havinden House, 71 Baker 
Street, London, W. 1, are interested in selling 
caramel and brewing sugars to breweries and 
food and _  bottled-water manufacturers. 
Scheduled to arrive about May 1, for a visit 
of 3 or 4 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Depart- 
ment of Commerce District Office, 1038 New 
Federal Building, 230 W. Fort Street, Detroit 
26, Mich. Itinerary: Detroit, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and New York City. 

9. France—Jean Laval, 32 rue Guillaume 
Tell, Paris, representing Compagnie Electro- 
Mécanique (importer, wholesaler, manufac- 
turer), 12 rue Portalis, Paris, is interested in 
electrical and mechanical construction. 
Scheduled to arrive the end of April, via 
New York City, for a visit of 6 months. U.S. 
address: c/o Brown-Boveri Corp., 19 Rector 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City, Washington, D. C., Boston, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 

10. Hong Kong—-Peter Cheung, represent- 
ing On Lok Yuen Co., Ltd. (importer, re- 
tailer, wholesaler, manufacturer, commission 
merchant, sales/indent agent), and Hay Nien 
Co. (importer, exporter, wholesaler, commis- 
sion merchant, sales/indent agent), both 25 
Des Voeux Road Central, is interested in pur- 
chasing raw materials and machinery for 
manufacturing confectionery, biscuits, and 
ice cream; photographic supplies and gen- 
eral merchandise. Also, seeks technical in- 
formation on biscuits, confectionery, and 
ice cream, and the manufacture of glue. 
Finally, wishes to contact United States im- 
porters of glue, silk waste, ramie fiber, and 
preserved ginger. Scheduled to arrive the 
first of May, via New York City, for a visit 
of 3 to 6 months. U. S. address: c/o Pro- 
fessor A. D. Burke, Box 509, Auburn, Ala. 
Itinerary: New York City, Rochester, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Washington, D. C., Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore, Chicago, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles. 

11. Jndia—Khan Bahadur J. S. Cama, rep- 
resenting Pioneer Magnesia Works, Ltd., 
Chartered Bank Building, Third floor, Fort, 
Bombay, is interested in the manufacture of 
heavy chemicals, and seeks technical infor- 
mation on manufacturing processes for 
magnesium, chloride, calcium chloride, and 
bromine. Scheduled to arrive April 17, via 
New York City, for a visit of 2 or 3 months. 
U. S. address: c/o American Express Co., 649 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City, Washington, D. C., Chicago, 
Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

12. India—J. R. Engineer, representing 
Textile Wood & Engineering Works (import- 
er, retailer, wholesaler, manufacturer, com- 
mission merchant, sales/indent agent), 
Ghorupdeo Cross Road, Bombay 10, is in- 
terested in bobbin and shuttle manufactur- 
ing machinery, canning machinery, bobbins, 
and shuttles. Scheduled to arrive during 
the first week in May, via New York City, for 
a visit of 6 months. U.S. address: c/o Amer- 
ican Express Co., 649 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City and 
Seattle. 

13. India—Sunderlal Chhotabhai 
representing Dinubhai G. Desai & Co. (im- 


Patel, 


porter, wholesaler, commission merchant, 
sales/indent agent), Chateau Windsor, 86 
Churchgate Street Extension, Bombay, is in- 
terested in obtaining sources of supply for 
electrical equipment and textile manufac- 
turing materials, such as chemicals, mill gin 
stores, and spare parts. Scheduled to arrive 
the end of March, via New York City, for a 
visit of 2 months. U.S. address: c/o Allyn 
Mills Inc., 55 W. Forty-second Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. Itinerary: Kansas City. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

14. Netherlands—A. v. d. Berg, represent- 
ing Keyser & Mackay (importer, wholesaler, 
manufacturer), 19 Leidschegracht, Amster- 
dam, wishes to study the paint, lacquer, var- 
nish, rubber, paper, and pharmaceutical in- 
dustries. Scheduled to arrive early in May 
for an indefinite period. U. S. address: 
Hotel Piccadilly, 227 W. Forty-fifth Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

15. Netherlands West Indies—Rameshar 
D. Birjmohun, representing Birjmohun & 
van Wilgen (importer, exporter, jobber/fac- 
tor, wholesaler, commission merchant, sales/ 
indent agent), 7 Kerkstraat, Willemstad, 
Curacao, is interested in representing United 
States firms as a dealer in general merchan- 
dise in Curacao and Aruba; and in purchas- 
ing foodstuffs, tertiles, and jewelry. Sched- 
uled to arrive April 15, via Miami, for a 
month’s visit. U.S. address: c/o June Dairy 
Products Co., 105 Hudson Street, New York 
13, N. Y. Itinerary: Miami, New York City, 
Chicago, Jersey City, and Philadelphia. 

16. Portugal—Manuel Santos Mendonca, 
Vasco Quevedo Pessanha, and Kaarlos Am- 
perla, representing Santos Mendonca Ltda. 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler, sales/indent 
agent), 83 Rua de Boa Vista, Lisbon, are in- 
terested in purchasing machinery and 
equipment (including boilers, steam tur- 
bines, digesters, and paper machines) for a 
paper-pulp mill; also, desire to see model 
pulp mills in operation. Scheduled to arrive 
April 18 for an indefinite period. U.S. ad- 
dress: Hotel St. Regis, Fifth Avenue and 
Fifty-fifth Street, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York City and Washington, D. C. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

17. Turkey—Said Omer Dormen, represent- 
ing Said Akinci ve Said Dormen (importer, 
wholesaler, sales/indent agent), 4-9 Jeneral 
Han, Voyvoda Caddesi, Galata, Istanbul, is 
interested in developing agency connections 
in all kinds of machinery, including indus- 
trial, agricultural, electrical, and contractors’, 
and machine tools. Scheduled to arrive 
about the end of April, for an indefinite 
period. U. S. address: “% Robert W. Hunt 
Co., 59 Murray Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York City, Detroit, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and Racine. 

18. Union of South Africa—C. N. Wallace, 
representing Overseas Mercantile Co. (Pty.), 
Ltd. (importer, retailer, wholesaler, commis- 
sion merchant, sales/indent agent), Air’s 
Building, 3 Rissik Street, Johannesburg, is 
interested in obtaining additional factory 
representations for the following commod- 
ities: reinforced steel, corrugated iron, corru- 
gated aluminum sheets, steel sheets for 
enameling, wall and ceiling board, conduit 
tubing, cement mortice locks, steel windows, 
earth-moving equipment, caterpillar trac- 
tors, scrapers, bulldozers, winches, farm trac- 
tors (35 hp. or above), garden tractors (6 to 
10 hp.), agricultural equipment, nails, nuts 
and bolts, and spades (lasher type). Sched- 
uled to arrive March 23, via New York City, 
for a visit of about 3 months. U.S. address: 
* Barclays Bank, 120 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, and Cleveland. 


(Continued on p. 34) 
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garlic, and fresh vegetables; and grape vine- duced in Brazil under satisfactory quality cha 
ermu a gar. Imports for which exchange had been and price conditions; to suggest additions to | ing 
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The increasing severity of Bermuda's dol- eres E un¢ 
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4s a ports for the Quitandinha International Ex- ing Shipments to Brazil,”’ International Ref. | den 
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: ~ : A period of grace covering 30 days from trol” on page 1.] 27, 
has been placed in operation and is retro- 2 givin , 
active to January 1, 1948. Under the revision the date of publication is granted for the ter 
Vv c ’ er . actual ocean shipment of goods not previ- NEW RETAIL CEILING PRICES ESTABLISHED cla 
the quotas of Bermuda merchants are usly requiring an import ‘Mewes (Good I T 1 . 
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It has also been reported that prior per- 
mission must be obtained, at present, for 
business trips to nonsterling countries, and 
dollar expenditures in connection with such 
travel are deducted from the merchant's 
dollar quota This latter requirement is 
likewise retroactive to January 1, 1948, ap- 
plying to all business trips made since that 
date. Furthermore, all pleasure travel to 
the United States or Canada is prohibited to 
Bermudians or British subjects residing in 
the colony. 

[For previous announcement 
import restrictions in Bermuda 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


concerning 
, see FOREIGN 
dated March 6, 1943.] 


REGULATIONS UNDER IMPORT AND EXPORT 
CONTROL Law ISSUED 


Supplementary regulations under the Bra- 
Zilian law of February 25, 1948, which placed 
imports and exports (with certain excep- 
tions) under prior license, were published on 
April 6, according to a telegram of April 7 
from the United States Embassy at Rio de 
Janeiro. The regulations exempt from im- 
port license pharmaceuticals, cement, and 
the following foodstuffs: Meat (fresh and 
dried), bacon, poultry, eggs, lard, dairy but- 
ter, cheese; wheat and wheat flour (semola 
and semolina); mandioca flour; barley, oats, 
rice, and corn; sugar; potatoes; beans, onions, 
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requiring a license 
der classification A; 


licensed un- 
20 percent to commodi- 


and to those 


ties under classification B; and 5 percent to 
those under classification C. The exchange 
classification is to be shown on the import 


granted. The 
modity in category 1 
not assurance that 
fication A for the 
Import licenses 


licenses inclusion of a < 


(essential 


ym - 
articles) is 
it will be placed in classi- 
tion of exchange 

alid for 150 days 


alloca 


will be v 


subject to extension. When deemed neces- 
sary, imports of certain products will be 
licensed on the basis of quotas to be estab- 
lished for the purpose of meeting require- 


ments for a stipulated period. Goods sub- 
ject to license which are shipped without the 
knowledge of Brazilian authorities 


in the 


consular 


foreign country, and without an im- 
port license having been obtained, will be 
considered contraband and will be confis- 
cated and soid at public auction 


Pending further interpretation of the reg- 
ulations, import licenses will be 
goods carried as baggage 


required for 


All commodities exported (includin 
fee) require an export license. The pe 
of validity of export licenses, as in 
of imports, is 150 days. Restrictions on ex- 
ports may not be imposed until the quanti- 
ties consumed or industrialized exceed by 7 
percent those quantities consumed or in- 
dustrialized during the preceding year 

Provision has been made for a consultative 
commission to study the development of im- 
port and export trade; to promote the im- 
portation of prime necessities which are in 
world short supply; to restrict the importa- 
tion of unessential articles or those which, 
even though considered essential, are pro- 


eal 


the case 


ton 25, D. C 


‘tuba 


lar iffs and Trade ( ontrols 


AMMONIATED 
IMPORT 


SUPERPHOSPHATE: NEW 
TARIFF CLASSIFICATION 


The Cuban Minister of the Treasury 
March 1, 1948 sued a resolution revoking 
Custom Circular Ni 182 of November 28, 


1947, and reinstating Customs’ Circular N 
8 of January 11, 1945 authorized am- 
moniated superphosphate to be imported 
duty-free under tariff item 95-D. Previously 

Ministry of Treasury Resolution of 
1948, Customs’ Circular No. 182 
had been suspended temporarily until June 
30, 1948 See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 0! 
February 21, 1948.| 


Denmark 


Tariffs and Trade 


MERCHANDISE: EXCHANGE AGREEMENT 
CONCLUDED WITH SPAIN 


which 


by a 
January 20 


Controls 
NEW 
An agreement between Denmark and 


Spain, concerning mutual exchange of speci- 
fied quantities of listed goods during a pe- 


riod of 1 year, was signed at Madrid on 
March 16, 1948, according to the Danish 
press. The value of deliveries in each di- 
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rection is expected to amount to 35,000,000 
Danish crowns. “y 

Danish exports are to include kiipfish 
(dried salt fish, mainly cod), potatoes, casein, 
norses, and machines and apparatus, and 
Spanish counter deliveries are to include 
piece goods of cotton, wool, and rayon; cork 
and cork products; resins; metals, minerals; 
apricots, oranges, lemons; wines; fruit juices; 
almonds; and other products. 


One-YEAR AGREEMENT FOR EXCHANGE OF 
Goops CONCLUDED WITH SWEDEN; Pay- 
MENTS AGREEMENT PROLONGED 


An agreement between Denmark and 
Sweden, providing for the reciprocal ex- 
change of extensive lists of merchandise dur- 
ing the period February 1, 1948, to January 
31, 1949, was signed at Stockholm on March 
11, 1948, according to a report of April 1 from 
the United States Embassy at Copenhagen. 
The expiring Danish-Swedish payments 
agreement of March 10, 1947, was prolonged 
unchanged through January 31, 1949 

The contemplated Danish exports to Swe- 
den under the new agreement are valued at 
approximately 193,000,000 Danish crowns, and 
the Swedish counter deliveries at about 166,- 
000,000 Danish crowns. The balance of about 
97,000,000 crowns is to be used to cover in- 
terest and amortization on Swedish financial 
claims on Denmark, and for payment of 
charges (freight, mail, telegraph, telephone) 
and other obligations 

Danish exports are to consist chiefly of the 
following items (in metric tons): Butter, 
2.000; eggs, 1,100; cheese, 1,300; meat, 10,000; 
sugar, 25,000; malt, 4,000; and iron and steel 


also will 


scrap, 30,000 Denmark supply 
machinery, apparatus, instruments and parts 
valued at 42,000,000 Danish crowns The 


principal Swedish exports to Denmark are to 
be: Lumber, 50,000 standards; chemical pulp, 
20,000 metric mechanical pulp, 5,000 
metric tons; paperboard, 17,000 metric tons; 
iron and steel, 14,000,000 Danish crowns; and 
machinery, apparatus, and parts, 39,000,000 
Danish crown 


tons; 


Ecuador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH 


FRANCE EXTENDED 


FROVISIONAI 


The Provisional Commercial Treaty be- 
tween Ecuador and France providing for 
unconditional and unlimited most-favored- 
nation treatment has been extended until 


September 1, 1948, according to an exchange 
of notes between the Ecuadoran Government 
and the French Legation in Ecuador. The 
notes extending the treaty were dated Feb- 
ruary 11, 1948, and published in the Ecua- 
doran Registro Oficial of March 18, 1948 

The provisional treaty now being extended 
was signed on August 1, 1946, and was to run 
for a period of 18 months 

Each country agreed to grant the other 
unconditional and unlimited most-favored- 
nation treatment with regard to customs du- 
ties, export or import taxes, storage fees, etc., 
on natural or manufactured products origi- 
nating in the other country Exempted 
from the general provisions of most-favored- 
nation treatment were any advantages that 
Ecuador may have conferred, or may con- 
fer in the future, upon its neighboring or 
contiguous countries, and the advantages 
which France may huve established, or in 
the future may establish, for its possessions 
Outside the continental area of France 

The full text of the treaty was published 
in the Ecuadoran Registro Oficial of August 
22, 1946 


April 24, 1948 








Notice: New Subscription Prices for a Larger Foreign Commerce 


Weekly 


Beginning with the issue of May 15, Foreign ComMMERCE WEEKLY will regularly 
contain 48 pages, instead of the 36 pages to which it had uniformly been held during 


recent months. 
for the magazine. 


This increase will, of necessity, involve a rise in the prices charged 
Inasmuch as subscriptions to this publication are entered only at 


the beginning of each month, the effective date of the change in rates will be May 1, 


1948. 


On and after May 1, the rates will be $9 per year domestic and $12 foreign. 
For single copies the domestic rate will be 20 cents; foreign, 30 cents. 
already on the books will not be affected in any way 


Subscriptions 
even though they are entered 


on April 30, 1948; they will not be required to bear a proportionate share of the 


increase, 


It is the belief of the OIT officials concerned with publication policy that the use- 
fulness of ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY to the world-trade community will be notably 


enhanced by the greater scope afforded through the new and larger size. 


Under the 


30-page limitation, this magazine has been obliged, regretfully, to omit every week a 
considerable amount of material of unquestioned pertinence, timeliness, and practical 


advantage to business, 
character. 
drop will now be restored. 


Space can now be found for this and for other copy of like 
One or two departments which we had, unfortunately, been obliged to 


As the principal organ of the Office of International Trade, channeling to the public 
a significant part of that agency’s informational resources, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY aims to be, before all else, a service publication. The standards to be estab- 
lished for all material in our future larger issues will be criteria of vital economic 
relevancy and of brass-tacks benefits to be derived by the import and export interests 


of the United States. 








Finland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Goops: EXCHANGE AGREEMENT CONCLUDED 
WITH UNITED KINGDOM 


Under a recently concluded agreement, the 
United Kingdom is to supply Finland with 
500,000 tons of coal and coke and 45,000 tons 
of steel, according to the Board of Trade 
Journal, London, March 6, 1948. Finland, in 
return, is to supply the United Kingdom 
with 190,000 tons of chemical wood pulp, be- 
tween 30,000 and 40,000 tons of mechanical 
wood pulp, and 150,000 cubic fathoms of pit 
props; plywood, sawn softwoods, and 
other needed forest products normally sup- 
plied to the United Kingdom by Finland 


also 


’ 
H'rance 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ESTABLISHED WITH THE 
SAAR 


CUSTOMS UNION 


A France-Saar customs union was estab- 
lished, effective April 1, 1948, by a French de- 
cree of March 30, 1948, published in the 
French Journal Officiel of April 1, according 
to a telegram from the United States Em- 
bassy, Paris, April 2. 

The Saar has been assimilated to the terri- 
tory of France for customs purposes. Im- 
port and export duties, also all customs laws 
and regulations in effect in the territory of 
continental France, are effective in the Saar. 
The French Customs Administration is 
charged with their enforcement. 

All treaties, conventions, agreements, or 
arrangements of an economic or customs 
nature already concluded or to be concluded 
between France and foreign countries are to 
apply in full force to the Saar. 

Provision is made for the publication of all 
pertinent laws, regulations and treaties, by 


direction of the customs authorities, in Saar- 
brucken. 

The decree of March 30, 1948, establishing 
the France-Saar Customs Union, is in line 
with authority granted by law No. 47-2158 
of November 15, 1947, which introduced the 
French franc as the legal currency of the 
Saar, decree No. 48-105 of January 13, 1948, 
which fixed the fiscal and budgetary rela- 
tions between France and the Saar, and law 
No. 48-459 of March 20, 1948, which estab- 
lished the judiciary organization of the Saar. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 
ary 28, 1948, for announcement of the appli- 
cation of the French customs regulations to 
the Saar.} 


Tosacco Propucts Now PERMITTED IN 
GIFT PACKAGES 


Tobacco products, not to exceed 1 kilogram 
(2.2 pounds) may now be included in gift 
packages with other goods sent to France, 
within the limit of 10 kilograms per year, per 
person, according to a telegram of April 2, 
1948, from the United States Embassy, Paris. 

Tobacco products, even when sent as gifts, 
are subject in France to the following rates 
of import duty, in francs per kilogram: Cigars 
and cigarettes, 5,000; smoking tobacco, 1,900; 
chewing tobacco, 1,000. A tax of 600 francs 
per kilogram is levied, in addition to the duty, 
on imported cigars and cigarettes. 

Tobacco products contained in gift pack- 
ages must be specifically declared under pen- 
alty of confiscation. 


French Indochina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DuTY-FREE ENTRY GRANTED AIRCRAFT, 
ENGINES, AND PARTS 


Effective retroactively to October 1, 1947, 
all aircraft and parts entering French Indo- 
china have been exempted from payment of 
import duties. Removal of the 15 percent ad 
valorem duty was effected by a decree of the 


1] 








President of France dated December 17, 1947, 
promulgated in French Indochina by a decree 
of the High Commissioner dated January 25, 
1948 (published in the Journal Officiel de 
l’Indochine, No. 6, February 5, 1948). 

Included in the exemption are items listed 
under headings No. 614—-V to 614-VIII of the 
Indochina Customs Schedule. Chief items 
affected are aircraft (both heavier and lighter 
than air), engines, and parts. 

The decree does not specify whether this 
exemption is temporary or permanent 


METAL CONTAINERS GRANTED TEMPORARY 
ADMISSION 

Metal containers imported into French 

Indochina to be filled with Indochinese prod- 

uce and reexported are granted temporary 

duty-free treatment, according to decree No. 

58-768, published in the Journal Officiel de 
l’Indochine of March 4, 1948. 


French North 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CHANGES IN CONSUMPTION, CIRCULATION, 
AND SPECIAL TAXES OF CERTAIN PROD- 
UCTS, ALGERIA 
Effective January 31, 1948, various Alge- 


rian taxes were changed on certain goods by 
decision No. 48-012, published in the Journal 


Officiel of Algeria on February 3. The new 
taxes are as follows: 
CONSUMPTION TAXES 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products: Specific 
taxes (in francs per kilogram net): Cig- 


arettes, 200; cigars and pipe tobacco, 150; 
snuff and chewing tobacco, 20. Ad valorem 
taxes, based on the selling price to the con- 
sumer (in francs per kilogram), tax included: 
Cigarettes, 60 percent on the part between 
200 and 1,500; 75 percent on the part in excess 
of 1,500; cigars and pipe tobacco, 50 percent 
on the part in excess of 150; snuff and chew- 
ing tobacco, 35 percent on the part in excess 
of 20. 

Alcohol and Products With an Alcohol 
Base: 8,000 francs per hectoliter of pure al- 
cohol, production tax not included. 

Matches, Chemical, Imported, or Manu/fac- 
tured in Algeria, Production Tax Excluded 
Box of 60 matches, 0.50 franc; box of 61 to 
120 matches, 1 franc; in excess of 120 matches 
per box, 0.50 franc per 60 matches and frac- 
tion thereof. 

Mistelles, Liqueur Wines, and Aperitives 
With a Wine Base, Imported or Made in Al- 
geria: 2,000 francs per hectoliter of pure 
alcohol. 

CIRCULATION TAXES 


(In francs per hectoliter, 


excluded) 


production tax 
Wines, 100 
Fermented liqueurs 
pears, or hydromel, 50. 
The above-mentioned products, other than 
matches, in the possession of dealers, ware- 
housemen, or still in transit in Algeria had 
to be declared to the customs authorities in 
Algeria within 10 days of the date of the 
change in the tax. Products not so declared 
were to be subject to seizure and fine 


made from apples, 


SPECIAL TAx 


Liqueurs flavored with aniseed, 4,000 francs 
per hectoliter of pure alcohol (levied in the 
same manner as the consumption tax on 
alcohol) 
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PETROLEUUM PRODUCTS: CHANGE IN ALGERIAN IMPORT DUTIES AND CONSUMPTION 


Effective January 1, 1948, import duties and consumption taxes on petrole 
Algeria were revised by decisions No. 48-014 and No. 48-022, 


Officiel of Algeria on February 3. 
The new rates are as follows: 


Item No 


Commodity 


Natural petroleum, crude, and assim 

Natural petroleum, crud: 
On entry into controlled factories 
Other 

Schist oils and other 

Petroleum gas (commercial propant 
On importation 
On removal from controlled factories 
Under condition of use fixed by decree 
Other 


ind Dut 


$34 A 


Gasoline 
On import 





334 B 
On importation 
On remo\ 

334 0 Kerosene 
On import 


val from controlled factori 
ition 
On removal from controlled factories 


Synthetic products 


Products of schist « n 
34 F Carburants consisting of a n 
irnl 

Without 

With 
334G Others 
On 


ilcoho!l 


uicohol 


importation 
On reanoval from controlled factoric 
335A Gas oils 

On importation 

On removal 

Destined 


from controll factor 


to be used 





paraffin oils 
On importatior 
On removal from controlle« 
36B Spindle oil and lubri 
On importation 
On removal from 
336 Other 


controlled factoric 
lubricating oils) and lubricants, cont 
troleum products, or assimil 
On unportation 
On removy 
Petroleum jelly 
On importation 
On removal fror 
5 de) Parafl 
On importation 
On removal from controlled factoric 


ited, in any pr 


il from controlled factor 





‘etroleum and schist waxe 
Crude 
On importatior 
On removal from controlled fact« 
Refined 
On importation 
On removal from controlled f 


404A 





duties 


The import thus fixed are to be 
levied on c. i. f. prices determined quarterly 
by an order of the Governor General of Al- 
geria and based on world-market pricks 

The internal consumption taxes are appli- 
cable to all petroleum and assimilated prod- 
ucts, imported directly into Algeria or ob- 
tained in controlled factories, and levied 
under the same conditions and according to 
the same rules as the import duties. They 
are collected by the Service of Customs either 
upon importation or upon removal from the 
controlled factory 


iated products, with other combustible | 
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Germany 
Economic Conditions 


Soviet ZONE 
1947 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE OF 


INCREASED DURING 
The level of industrial production 
in the Soviet Zone of Germany at the 


end of 1947 amounted to 52 percent of 
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the 1938 level, according to the Monthly 
Report of the Control Commission for 
Germany (British Element) of December 
1947. The production indexes for some 
of the major industries (based on 1936 
as 100) were as follows, as of June 1947: 
Mining 101, iron and steel 29, chemicals 
76, rubber and asbestos 254, building ma- 
terials 29, glass 163, textiles 44, cellulose 
and paper 32, woodworking 98, gas and 
electricity 82. 

The Soviet Zone’s production of syn- 
thetic rubber—although the industry 
was not established in that zone until 
after the war—accounted in the first 
quarter of 1947 for 81 percent of total 
German output, the British Zone ac- 
counting for the other 19 percent, ac- 
cording to reports in the Soviet-licensed 
German press. 

The highest level of output for brown 
coal (165,000,000 metric tons) was 
reached in the present territory of the 
Soviet Zone in 1943. During 1947, out- 
put of brown coal in this Zone totaled 
about 105,000,000 metric tons, or about 
80 percent of the 1938 production in this 
area, 

Electric-power production in the So- 
viet Zone, according to reports in the 
British and Soviet-licensed German 
press, reached 12,500,000,000 kilowatt 
hours in 1947, a level about 2,000,000,000 
kw.-hrs. below that needed for the cur- 
rent level of production. 

Pig-iron production in the Soviet Zone 
totaled 150,000 metric tons during 1947, 
with existing facilities being operated at 
capacity, according to the same sources. 
It is reported that 75 percent of total 
iron and steel capacity in the Soviet Zone 
was dismantled, and that even with the 
planned reconstruction of factories at 
Riesa and Hennigsdorf with an additional 
capacity of 350,000 metric tons of rolled 
steel (which would double the present 
production), the present annual require- 
ments of 1,000,000 metric tons would not 
be covered. 

Cellulose production in the Soviet Zone 
totaled 170,000 metric tons during 1947. 
It also is reported that the following 
quantities of consumer goods were dis- 
tributed to German retailers during 1947 
for sale to the population: 21,800,000 
meters of cloth, 4,200,000 units of Knit 
goods, 11,000,000 pairs of stockings and 
socks, and 8,000,000 pairs of shoes of all 
Kinds. 

The population of the Soviet Zone, as 
of October 1946, totaled 17,117,645, ex- 
clusive of the city of Berlin. In addition, 
about 1,000,000 persons resided in the 
Soviet Sector of Berlin as of that date. 

FOREIGN AND INTERZONAL TRADE 

Although no over-all statistics on for- 
eign and interzonal trade of the Soviet 
Zone during 1947 are available, Soviet- 
licensed German press reports indicate 
that trade in 18 of the more important 
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commodity groups reached 240 percent 
of 1946. 

During 1947, the Soviet Zone imported 
iron and steel and metal products from 
the U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, and West- 
ern Germany; nonferrous metals from 
the U.S. S.R. and Yugoslavia; coal, coke, 
and benzol from Poland and Western 
Germany; pyrites and tanning materials 
from Norway; natural rubber from the 
Netherlands; automobile tires from Italy, 
Czechoslovakia, and Western Germany; 
bicycle tires from the Netherlands, 
Czechoslovakia, and Western Germany; 
cotton from the U. S. S. R.; wool from 
the U.S. S. R. and the Netherlands; fish 
from Norway, Denmark, and the Nether- 
lands; superphosphate, raw phosphate, 
and apatite concentrates from the 
U.S. S. R., the Netherlands, and Africa; 
and 26,000 head of cattle and 3,800 horses 
from Western Germany. 

During the same period, the Soviet 
Zone exported electrotechnical equip- 
ment to the Netherlands, Yugoslavia, 
Norway, and Finland; machinery to 
Western Germany, Norway, Hungary, 
the United Kingdom, the Netherlands, 
and Switzerland; various chemical prod- 
ucts to Western Germany, Poland, and 
other countries; brown-coal briquets to 
Western Germany; potash salts to the 
Netherlands, United States, Norway, the 
United Kingdom, and Canada; mine and 
construction timber to Western Germany 
and Poland; and bread grains, fodder, 
potatoes, various seeds, and other agri- 
cultural products to Western Germany. 

During 1947, new commercial agree- 
ments were concluded with Czechoslo- 
vakia, Yugoslavia, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Sweden, Italy, Finland, and Hun- 
gary. In addition, existing commercial 
agreements with Poland, Norway and 
Switzerland were renewed. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INTERZONAL TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED 


The new Interzonal Trade Agreement for 
1948, between the United States and United 
Kingdom Zones on the one hand and the 
Soviet Zone on the other, was signed on 
November 25, 1947, by the respective presi- 
dents of the German economic and foreign- 
trade administrations for the regions con- 
cerned, according to the Trade and Commerce 
Report of the Military Governor (U. 8S.) cov- 
ering the period December 1, 1946, through 
November 30, 1947. 

The new agreement provides for deliveries 
to and shipments from the Bizonal area, ap- 
proximately 50 percent higher than in the 
1947 agreement, or an exchange of goods 
amounting to about 157,000,000 reichsmarks 
on each side. (According to Military Govern- 
ment estimates of the current value of Ger- 
man currency, 1 reichsmark at current legal 
prices would be roughly equivalent to $0.50 
(U. S.). On this basis, the above exchange 
of goods might approximate $78,500,000, 
inasmuch as the accounting prices of most 
of the commodities exchanged are based on 
legal ceiling prices.) 

Principal deliveries from the Bizonal area 
are to be iron and steel, castings, and machin- 


ery, accounting for 49 percent of the total; 
textiles, accounting for 27 percent; chemical 
products, 9 percent; and rubber goods, 8 per- 
cent. Agricultural products will account for 
about 20 percent of Soviet Zone deliveries, 
forestry products, about 18 percent; textiles, 
27 percent; chemical products, 11 percent; 
and iron and steel and products, 9 percent. 


a 
Gold Coast 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FLour: LICENSES TO IMPORT FROM UNITED 
States To BE IsSSuED 


Licenses to import flour from the United 
States will be issued to applicants in the 
Gold Coast who produce satisfactory written 
evidence to the Director of Supplies that 
they have received a specific allocation dur- 
ing 1948 from the suppliers, according to an 
official notice published in the Gold Coast 
Gazette on January 21, 1948. 


RESTRICTIONS RELAXED FOR CERTAIN Im- 
PORTS OF SPECIFIED ORIGIN 


Imports licensing restrictions in the Gold 
Coast have been modified by the establish- 
ment of an open general license, under which 
a large number of specified commodities may 
be freely imported from the United Kingdom, 
British Colonial and Trusteeship Territories, 
Southern Rhodesia, France and French North 
Africa, the Netherlands, and certain other 
European countries. The open’ general 
license, which is to be valid from January 21, 
through December 31, 1948, covers specified 
articles of food and drink, tobacco, certain 
raw materials, textiles, metal manufactures, 
and various miscellaneous commodities. 

The new open general license does not 
apply to goods from the United States, which 
remain subject to individual license in the 
Gold Coast. , 


Guadeloupe 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LIMITED SHIPMENTS OF BANANAS TO UNITED 
STATES EXEMPT FROM SPECIAL EXPORT 
Tax 


Limited shipments of bananas from 
Guadeloupe to the United States are to be 
exempted from the payment of the special 
export tax up to the accumulation of dollar 
exchange equivalent to a loan of the Central 
Bank of Overseas France for the purchase of 
a banana freighter, according to Executive 
Order No. 251, published in the official jour- 
nal of Guadeloupe dated March 6, 1948. 


LIVE POULTRY AND RABBITS EXEMPT FROM 
IMPORT TAX 


Imports into Guadeloupe of live poultry 
and live domestic rabbits which have re- 
cently been exempted from the payment of 
customs duties (see ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of January 24, 1948) are further 
exempted from the payment of the import 
tax, according to Executive Order No. 253, 
published in the official journal of Guade- 
loupe dated March 6, 1948. 





Production of chemicals in Canada in 
the first 10 months of 1947 increased 6.3 
percent over that in the corresponding 
period of 1946. 
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Guatemala 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT TARIFF CLASSIFICATION OF SECOND- 
GRADE CHICLE CHANGED AND Duty RE- 
DUCED 
The product known as chiquibul (second- 

grade chicle), used in the manufacture of 

chewing gum, was separately classified in the 

Guatemalan export customs tariff, and the 

rate of duty reduced from $0.10 to $0.05 per 

460 grams (approximately 1 pound), gross 

weight, according to decree No. 484 of March 

17, 1948, published in the Diario de Centro 

America, dated March 23, 1948, and effective 

the following day. 

This reduction was granted by the Gov- 

ernment to place this grade of chicle in a 


better competitive position in foreign mar- 
kets. 


oarv 
Hungary 
Economic Conditions 


The Hungarian budget for the fiscal 
year, 1947-48, under consideration by 
Parliament in February, estimates total 
Government revenues at 17,576,100,000 
forints and total expenditures at 7,553,- 
700,000 forints. Although national in- 
come reputedly increased by 29 percent, 
the budget is some 90 percent higher 
than for the preceding year. Proposed 
taxes will absorb about 40 percent of the 
national income. 

Investment in the 3-year economic 
plan continued at a high rate. In Janu- 
ary 1948 it amounted to 87,500,000 forints, 
and in February to 98,400,000 forints. 
Of this amount agriculture received 
about one-third, mining and industry 
slightly less than one-third, and com- 
munications about one-fourth of the to- 
tal investment. Retail prices of agricul- 
tural products are reported to have in- 
creased more than 50 percent and indus- 
trial prices only 10 percent during 1947, 
with the result that the unfavorable dif- 
ferential between industrial and agri- 
cultural prices has been eliminated. 

Available data on Hungary’s foreign 
trade for 1947 indicate that the goals set 
in the 3-year plan were not achieved. 
An export surplus was shown only for 
the month of December, and this was at- 
tributed to a rather drastic restriction 
of imports and to increased exports to 
the United Kingdom and neighboring 
countries. 

The schedule for foreign trade under 
the 3-year plan for the first quarter of 
1948 calls for imports totaling 514,600,000 
forints and exports of 490,900,000 forints. 
Imports of luxury articles and those fin- 
ished goods which are domestically pro- 
duced in sufficient quantities to meet re- 
quirements have been banned by the 
Ministry of Commerce. In order to at- 
tain a closer control over foreign trade, 
it also has been decreed that in the fu- 
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ture trade representatives abroad may 
conduct trade negotiations only with the 
participation of Hungarian commercial 
attachés. 


TRADE AND FINANCIAL AGREEMENTS 


Financial discussions on the Rothschild 
loan to Hungary recently have been con- 
cluded in London. Under discussion were 
settlement of outstanding state debts, 
British shares in recently nationalized 
British-Hungarian banks and the City 
Savings Bank, a new reinsurance agree- 
ment and current financial transactions 
in Belgium and the Netherlands. 

Two protocols to the Hungarian- 
French agreement of November 22, 1947, 
were signed in Paris. These dealt with 
the settlement of prewar French loans 
to Hungary, French interests in Hun- 
gary, and war-damage claims. 

A new trade agreement has been con- 
cluded with Norway, effective March 31. 
Trade negotiations with Austria also have 
been initiated. 

NATIONALIZATION 

The Economic High Council has indi- 
cated its intention of forming a state 
company to operate electric-power sta- 
tions and long-distance lines previously 


controlled by 72 companies but now 
under the direction of the State. The 
Central Board of Heavy Industry also 


has been transformed into a state com- 
pany, and a new Council of Directors has 
been installed. 

A bill for the nationalization of bauxite 
and aluminum industries was passed in 


February. Foreign shareholders have 
been given 2 months to declare their 


shares at the Central 
Bank Institutes or at Hungarian Mis- 
sions abroad. It has been announced 
that the Central Board of Heavy Indus- 
tries and Heavy Industry Plants of 
nationalized banks will form a “produc- 
tion community” for coordinating pro- 
duction programs and credit policies. 

As a result of the refusal of the Eco- 
nomic High Council to grant 300,000 
forints in stop-gap aid to the Hungarian 
stock exchange, the Hungarian press 
predicts that the stock exchange soon 
will be dissolved. 


Corporation of 


INTERNATIONAL OBLIGATIONS 


According to budget estimates, repa- 
ration shipments during the fiscal year 
will amount to $24,000,000 to the Soviet 
Union, $12,000,000 to Yugoslavia, and 
$5,100,000 to Czechoslovakia. Almost 90 
percent of these shipments will be in the 
form of industrial reparations. In addi- 
tion, the following allotments have been 
made: For repayment of food supply 
loaned to the U. S. S. R., 30,000,000 
forints; war damages to the U.S. S. R., 
2,500,000 forints; payment for Hungarian 
debts to German firms, 68,000,000 forints; 
payment to joint Soviet-Hungarian 





enterprises, 28,000,000 forints; and repa. 
ration costs of Allied prisoners of War | 
traveling through Hungary, 5,000,009 | 
forints. 


Exchange and Finance 


SUMMARY OF FOREIGN-EXCHANGE 
REGULATIONS 


The major principles of Hungarian foreign. 
exchange control have recently been reviewed 
in a publication by the National Bank of | 
Hungary Restrictive regulations have been, | 
in effect since 1931 and now cover Practically 
every phase of exchange operations, 
Administration of the foreign-exchange 
regulations is centralized in the Nationa] 
Bank, The Bank determines the disposition 
of foreign-exchange holdings; establishes 
exchange for currencies, foreign ex. 
change, and gold; allots foreign exchange for 
approved import transactions. Its influence 
extends to the making and carrying out of | 
commercial and payments agreements. 


rates 


7 ) } 
The basic control is the restriction that no | 
payment in foreign exchange, either within 
Hungary or abroad, can be made except upon | 
permission by the National Bank 


This pro- 
hibition is applicable 


only to foreign 
currencies but to checks, bills and exchange, 
and other media of exchange 
change dealings in foreign exchange are also 
suspended 
This blanket 


forced by 


not 


prohibition has 


various 


been rein. 
one of the 
most important being the requirement that 
National Bank 
payment to a 
Hungarian or 


injunctions, 
permission be obtained for 
foreign creditor, whether in 
foreign currency, and whether 
Permission 
claim may 
It is stated 
“at the present time, pay- 


payable in Hungary or abroad 
is required the foreign 
even be accepted by the debtor 
by the Bank that 
ment 


before 


is only being made on those debts aris- 


ing from new deliverie of merchandise, 
concluded 
agreements.” 

Claims by foreign creditors for other debts, 
such as those whose payment in the prewar 
period had been temporarily deferred under 
the Transfer Moratorium and _ Standstill 
Agreement, are being held in abeyance pend- 
ing the enactment of new agreements with 
the countries involved 

Equally restrictive prohibitions apply to 
trading in securities. Bank permission must 
be obtained for any security transaction in- 
volving a foreigner or a security held abroad 
by a Hungarian. Interest in securities may 
be paid without Bank permission only if 
the recipient is a Hungarian national. The 
redemption of bond coupons has been sus- 
pended 

The National Bank has complete control 
over the fulfillment of foreign-trade obliga- 
tions. In order to obtain the necessary cer- 
tificate of delivery, exporters are required to 
turn in to the Bank the proceeds of their 
exports in foreign currency Against this, 
they receive payment in national currency 
Importers must apply for an allocation of 
foreign exchange to cover the delivered im- 
port 

Limitations on the export of Hungarian 
or foreign currencies are relaxed only with 
regard to travel and small frontier traffic. 
A general license has been issued only for 
these categories. The maximum amount per- 
mitted to be taken out is 200 florins in coins 
or bank notes, in denominations not in ex- 
cess of 10 florins (Hungarian documents 
issued in English use florin as the equivalent 
of the Hungarian word “forint.”) Specific 
authorization is required not only for the 
export of domestic or foreign moneys but 
also of precious metals and jewelry 


Which are subject to recently 


commercial and payments 
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GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF INDUSTRY IN- 
CREASED BY BANK NATIONALIZATION 

Nationalization of the major banking in- 
stitutions in Hungary, Which became ef- 
fective December 4, 1947 (see FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE WEEKLY O! January 31, 1948, for major 
provisions of law), has resulted in an ex- 
tension of Government control over industry. 
This control recently was strengthened by an 
amendment to the nationalization law, dated 
January 2, 1948, which extends the super- 
yisory powers of the Minister of Finance and 
provides for certain changes in the organi- 
zation of the governing body and the rights 
of shareholders 

As a result of the nationalization law, the 
State is now in a position to control 26.5 
percent of the textile industry; 45 percent 
of the pulp industry; 32 percent of the knit- 
ted-goods industry; 35 percent of the brick- 
yards; 45 percent of the food industry; and 
15 percent of the engineering industry. In 
order to achieve this jurisdiction, the Gov- 
ernment is claiming control of all enter- 
prises in whic h the nationalized banks have 
an interest of 20 percent or more 

[A translation of the law and the ac- 
companying amendment are available in the 
European Branch, Office of International 
Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C 


Ieeland 


Economic Conditions 
ANTI-INFLATION LAW 


Icelandic law No. 124 of December 29, 
1947, which became effective on January 
1, 1948, contains several provisions in- 
tended to curb inflation, promote fish- 
eries, and increase exports. 

In the government revenue field, the 
new law imposes a graduated tax on the 
increase of property values during the 
period January 1, 1940, to December 1, 
1947, introduces a general sales (turn- 
over) tax on imports and domestic sales, 
and maintains in effect the import duty 
increases introduced in April, 1947, by 
law No. 28 

The law also provides for continuation 
of Government guarantee of the level of 
prices of fish and fish products (princi- 
pally sold for export) and of exported 
meat, for the downward revision of the 
cost-of-living index basis for wage sub- 
sidies, for restriction of price increases 
because of the increased import duties, 
for reduction in rent of houses con- 
structed in 1942 and subsequent years, 
and for reduction of general price levels. 
It also authorizes the Government to 
float an internal loan not in excess of 
5,000,000 crowns, the proceeds to be 
loaned to the herring fisheries to assist 
them in the difficult situation caused by 
the poor catch of 1947. 


Variffs and Trade Controls 


Goops: EXCHANGE AGREEMENT FOR 1948 
CONCLUDED WITH UNITED KINGDOM 
Under recent agreements between Iceland 

and the United Kingdom, Iceland is to supply 

herring oil, herring meal, frozen fish, and 
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some other commodities during 1948, and 
in return has received assurances from the 
United Kingdom concerning the supply of 
coal, steel, and sisal, according to the Board 
of Trade Journal, London, March 20, 1948. 

The Icelandic authorities are to issue im- 
port licenses for British goods within the 
limits of Icelandic earnings of sterling, and 
have agreed to issue import licenses for a 
substantial part of British exports held in 
Icelandic customs stores. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FUMIGATION OF IMPORTED COTTON 


The Government of India has announced 
that all cotton imported into India must be 
fumigated at Bombay, all expenses to be 
borne by the importer. The fumigation is 
done in Government-owned facilities at a 
rate of 5% rupees a square bale and 3), 
rupees a round bale. A minimum charge of 
200 rupees for any one shipment is made. 
(The rupee is valued at approximately $0.30, 
U. S. currency.) 


India and 
Pakistan 
Exchange and Finance 


OPERATION OF RESERVE BANK OF INDIA IN 
PAKISTAN 


As the result of discussions between the 
Governments of India and Pakistan recently 
held in Bombay and New Delhi, it is reported 
that the Reserve Bank of India will operate 
in Pakistan until June 30, 1948, during which 
time there will be no exchange controls be- 
tween these Dominions 


Ireland (Kire) 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT QUOTA FOR LAMINATED SPRINGS AND 
PARTS ESTABLISHED 


The Government of Ireland (Eire) has 
issued an order establishing the period April 
1 to September 30, 1948, as the seventeenth 
import-quota period for certain laminated 
springs and certain component parts of lam- 
inated springs. The amount allowed to be 
imported from all sources during that period 
is fixed at a quantity in value equal to 
£30,000 


Korea 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


APPROVED LISTS OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


The Department of Commerce, South 
Korean Interim Government, issued on 
March 1, 1948, a new list of approved import 
and export commodities. The new lists were 
effective April 1, 1948, and supersede all 
previous lists 

It was stated that these lists will be revised 
from time to time by that department, and 
are subject to change without notice. All 
goods or commodities not on the approved 
lists are to be considered prohibited for im- 


port or export unless specific approval is ob- 
tained from the Department of Commerce, 
South Korean Interim Government, Seoul, 
Korea. 

These regulations apply to trade with that 
portion of Korea located south of the thirty- 
eighth parallel. 


{pproved Imports 


Rice, grains, flours 

Rubber (raw—smoked sheets). 
Cotton (raw, thread, yarn) 
Fertilizers 

Petroleum and petroleum products, 
Raw hides, 

Raw materials for matches 

Raw materials for light bulbs 
Vegetable oils. 

Wood, timber, and bamboo 
Raw manilajhemp and rope 
Sulfite pulp 

Newsprint, 

Paper 

Coal, coke, ete 

rin and aluminum, 

Sheet metal. 

Raw wool, 

Salt 

Carbon black 

Industrial chemicals 

Seeds—for agricultural uses 
Dyes 

Window glass 

Cement. 
Needles——machine and hand 
Electrical materials and fixtures 
Trucks—1 ton and over 
Medicines 

lruck tires 


{pproved Exports 


I. Marine Products 

Agar-agar (except 1947-48 crop 
Laver 
Dried fish 
Fish livers 

II. Fruits, Nuts, and Vegetables 
Apples—limited amounts 
Pears 
Chestnuts and pinenuts 
CGallnuts 
Taro 

I1l. Ores and Minerals 
Molybdenum, 
Manganese 
Cobalt 
Kaolin 
Pale 
Graphite 
Zine ore 
BeryUium 
Fluorite 
Silica sand 
Pyrophyllite 
Monozite 
Asbestos 
Ferro tungsten 

IV. Handicrafts 
Lacquer ware 
Cirassware 
Embroideries. 
Art work 
Potteries and clay manufactures 

V. Silk (raw, waste, and manufactured 


VI. Furs. 
VII. Buttons and blanks. 
VIII. Ginseng, 


Purchase and distribution controlled by Monopoly 
Bureau 
- Controlled by Bureau of Pharmaceutical Affairs 
Export of Red Ginseng controlled by Monopoly 
Bureau 


Madagascar 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CHANGES IN IMPORT TAXES AND EXPORT 
DUTIES ON SPECIFIED PRODUCTS 


The import tax of 15 percent ad valorem 
was removed from imports of Jute and oakum 
into Madagascar by an order of February 25, 
1948, and the export duty on beeswax, 
‘“Lokombitsika” wax, and vegetable waxes 
was reduced from 20 percent to 12 percent 
ad valorem, by an order of February 11, 1948, 
both published in the Journal Officiel of 
Madagascar of February 28. 

The ad valorem export duties had previ- 
Ously been increased on the following prod- 
ucts: Animal and vegetable waxes, from 10 


percent to 20 percent; curried or dressed 
hides, from 10 percent to 25 percent; and 
1S 








raw hides from 12 percent to 25 percent, by 
an order of December 17, 1946, published in 
the Journal Officiel of Madagascar on Janu- 
ary 18, 1947. 


Netherlands 
Indies 


Economic Conditions 


General economic conditions in the 
Netherlands Indies during January were 
encouraging for the first time since the 
Japanese capitulation. Improvements 
were noted in the production and export 
of many products. Security against rov- 
ing bands improved with evacuation of 
Republican troops from areas behind 
Dutch demarcation lines following the 
truce agreement. Consequently, addi- 
tional plantations were expected to re- 
sume operations shortly. One evidence 
of economic recovery was the increasing 
shortage of both skilled and unskilled 
workers in various parts of the archi- 
pelago outside of Java. Labor recruiting 
drives by large employers have not proved 
to be very successful, and it was expected 
that shortages would become acute with 
increasing activities in Sumatra and 
Borneo. In view of the improved rice 
situation brought about by large local 
purchases and imports, the Government 
increased the rice ration as of March 1. 

Economic recovery on the east coast of 
Sumatra was reported to be progressing 
more rapidly than in Java. In the reoc- 
cupied areas, nearly 100 estates were back 
in operation and rubber and palm oil 
were being exported. Exporting of na- 
tive products had also begun, and this 
trade was being encouraged by making a 
certain percentage of the returns payable 
in Straits dollars. 

Reports from the south coast of Su- 
matra also were favorable. The food- 
stuffs situation at Palembang was satis- 
factory, the rice area being larger than 
last year and the condition of the crop 
good. Palm-oil production had been re- 
sumed and development of the oil fields 
was moving smoothly. 

Foreign-trade statistics for the month 
of November 1947 show imports valued 
at 75,360,874 guilders ($28,637,132) com- 
pared with 59,145,546 guilders ($22,475, - 
857) in October 1947. Principal countries 
of origin in November were the United 
States (29.5 percent), Netherlands (17.8 
percent), Japan (16 percent), Singapore 
and Great Britain (6.8 percent each), 
and Hong Kong (3.9 percent). In Oc- 
tober principal sources and percentages 
were: United States, 44; Netherlands, 14; 
Great Britain, 9; China, 7; Hong Kong, 
5; and Singapore, 4. The A.I. O. (Neth- 
erlands Indies Government General Im- 
port Organization) handled 47 percent 
of the imports in November and 48 per- 
cent in October, the remainder being im- 
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ported by private firms. Textiles con- 
stituted 59 percent of the total imports 
by value in November (24 percent in 
October); foodstuffs (principally rice, 
canned milk, canned meat, fish, and 
wheat flour, 21 percent in November (33 
percent in October); machinery and 
equipment, 14 percent in November (10 
percent in October) ; vehicles (land, sea, 
and air), 7 percent in November (4 per- 
cent in October) ; metal products, 8 per- 
cent in November and October. 

Exports during November were valued 
at 40,560,181 guilders ($15,412,269) as 
against 29,674,982 guilders ($11,276,493) 
in October. Leading exports in Novem- 
ber by value, compared with October (in 
parentheses) were: Petroleum products, 
50 percent (40) ; rubber, 16 percent (17) ; 
tin and tin ore, 16 percent (9); hides and 
skins, nutmegs, copra, Kapok, rattan, and 
resins, each representing from 1 to 2 
percent in November and October. 

Principal countries of destination in 
November were: Singapore, 60 percent 
(chiefly petroleum and rubber); United 
States, 22 percent ¢tin and rubber) ; the 
Netherlands, 13 (tobacco, rubber, hard 
fibers, vegetable oils and seeds); Hong 
Kong, 3 (rubber); and Great Britain, 1 
(rubber). In October the percentages 
were: Singapore, 46; United States, 15; 
the Netherlands, 12; Sweden, 5; Japan, 
3; Norway, 3; and Hong Kong 2. 

Official preliminary figures indicate 
that 87,656 metric tons of rubber were 
exported in 1947, but Malayan import 
statistics show that 226,000 long tons of 
rubber were imported into British Malaya 
from the Netherlands Indies. A part of 
the discrepancy can be accounted for by 
legitimate exports of native rubber from 
Republican territory in Sumatra, which 
are not shown in the Netherlands Indies 
official statistics; the remainder repre- 
sents smuggled rubber. Exports of rub- 
ber in 1940 aggregated 544,900 metric 
tons. 

Copra production declined from 18,400 
tons in December 1947 to 14,800 tons in 
January 1948. Exports also declined, 
from 15,467 tons to 7,476 tons. Stocks, 
however, increased from 25,700 tons in 
December to 27,500 tons by the end of 
January. On January 15, prices paid 
by the Copra Foundation were increased 
to 26 guilders per 100 kilograms of grade 
A, 25 guilders of grade B, and 23 guilders 
of mixed. In addition, the textile induce- 
ment was raised from 2 to 3 yards for 
every 100 kilograms of copra, but the 
rice inducement remained unchanged at 
10 kilograms, at 0.60 guilder cents per 
kilogram, for every 100 kilograms of 
copra. This price was guaranteed up to 
July 1, 1948. On January 27 another in- 
crease of 5 guilders on each grade was 
announced for a temporary period. 

Petroleum production in the Nether- 
lands Indies reached a record postwar 
figure of 261,175 metric tons in December, 


compared with 213,500 tons in November, 
Total production for 1947 aggregated 
1,121,046 tons as against 300,000 tons in 
1946 and 7,939,000 tons in 1940. 

Tin production during January 
amounted to 1,912 long tons (in terms of 
tin content), of which 969 tons were pro- 
duced on Bangka and 943 tons on Billiton 
and Singkep. Exports inthe same Month 
totaled 1,108 long tons. This compares 
with 1,782 tons produced and 1,183 tons 
exported in December. 

Tea exports in 1947 amounted to 2,59] 
metric tons, compared with the prewar 
average of 74,000 tons. A large stock of 
reconditioned tea was placed on the 
market by the Central Sales Organiza. 
tion, but only a small portion was bought 
for export, most of it being sold do. 
mestically at prices ranging from 1,10 
to 1.30 guilders per 2 kilogram ($0.38 to 
$0.45 a pound). Export prices for tea 
of the new crop ‘including export duty) 
range from 1.38 guilders ($0.48 a pound) 
for ordinary grades to 1.65 guilders ($0.57 
a pound) for good grades at the end of 
January. 

Index figures for retail food prices in 
January decreased in some parts of the 
archipelago, but increased in others, Al- 
though retail food prices were expected 
to rise in January and February, the 
unexpected improvement in stocks of rice 
through increased imports and large 
local purchases by the Food Control 
Board resulted in a decline in retail rice 
prices on the free market at Batavia, 
from 2 guilders per liter on January 1 
to 1.70 guilders on January 22. 


(r » a ‘ 
Nigeria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REVISED CUSTOMS TARIFF INCREASES IMPORT 
AND Export DUTIES 


The Nigerian Customs Tariff has been re- 
vised by an Order in Council published in 
the Supplement to the Nigeria Gazette on 
March 6, 1948, and effective on that date. 

Changes in existing import-duty rates 
were upward and affected almost all dutiable 
items. Sharp increases were made in the 
duties leviable on a number of items of in- 
terest to United States exporters, including 
notably cotton, rayon, and silk piece goods 
and motor vehicles. In the case of motor 
vehicles of a carrying capacity of less than 
3,000 pounds, the increase in the duty was 
accomplished indirectly by a change in the 


basis of assessment from quantity to net 
weight 
Export duties also were increased. Some 


items normally significant in the trade with 
the United States were strongly affected, in- 
cluding cocoa, goatskins, sheepskins, cattle 
hides, and groundnuts. New rates of duty 
on these items are as follows, in pounds, 
shillings and pence per ton (old rates are 
given in parentheses) Cocoa, 6—-10—0 (2-2- 
0); goatskins, 55-0-O0 (0-12-6); sheepskins, 
33-0-0 (0-126); cattle hides, 19-0-0 (0-4-0); 
groundnuts, 2-10—-0 (0-10-0). 

Revised rates of import and export duty 
on specific commodities in Nigeria may be 
obtained, upon request, from the British 
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Commonwealth Branch, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Northern 
Rhodesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Motor VEHICLES: LICENSES GRANTED 
IMPORTS FROM HARD-CURRENCY COUN- 
TRIES 


Permits (licenses) for imports of motor 
vehicles from hard-currency countries will be 
granted in Northern Rhodesia when it can 
be proved that such motor vehicles are neces- 
sary and that they will be used for an es- 
sential purpose, according to an official notice 
published in the Northern Rhodesian Gazette 
on February 13, 1948. A Motor Vehicle 
Priority Committee is to be established to 
assist the Director of Supplies in the issue of 
import permits for motor vehicles. 

The new notice does not change existing 
import licensing requirements, but it does 
indicate that licenses for motor vehicles from 
the United States and other hard-currency 
countries will be somewhat more easily avail- 
able in Northern Rhodesia than heretofore. 

|The Government of Northern Rhodesia on 
October 31, 1947, imposed rigid import- 
control regulations governing imports from 
hard-currency countries. Details of these 
regulations were announced in FOREIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of November 22, 1947.| 


Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
ExpoRTS OF COTTONSEED CAKE PERMITTED 


A resolution of the Peruvian Ministry of 
Agriculture, dated March 22, 1948, has au- 
thorized the exportation from Peru of 50 
percent of the cottonseed cake and/or meal 
produced from the crushing of the 1948 crop, 
according to a report from the United States 
Embassy in Lima. It is estimated that 25,000 
metric tons of these commodities will be 
available for exportation, principally during 
the second half of 1948 and in early 1949. 
Exports have been prohibited in recent years 
because of domestic requirements for food 
and fertilizer. It is reported that domestic 
ceiling prices for cottonseed meal are very 
low, compared with prices offered by foreign 
buyers. 


Poland 


Commercial Laws Digests 
COMPULSORY SAVINGS LAW ENACTED 


Private individuals and private enter- 
prises in Poland are compelled to save a 
portion of their incomes by the Social 
Savings Law of January 30, 1948, which 
was made retroactively effective to Jan- 
uary 1. The purpose of the law is offi- 
cially stated as the expediting of the 
rehabilitation processes and the proper 
direction of the capital outlays of indi- 
vidual farms and enterprises in accord- 
ance with the Three-Year Plan. How- 
ever, it appears that the measure will 
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also have the effect of preventing the 
utilization of surplus funds for specula- 
tion or hoarding, and of restricting 
spending on luxuries. 

Under the law, the National Economic 
Bank (Bank Gospodarstwa Krajowego) 
is made responsible for the administra- 
tion of the funds collected, which are 
grouped into four categories and are 
collectively Known as the “Social Savings 
Fund.” However, the Bank is authorized 
to delegate certain of the functions 
connected with such administration to 
other banks and credit institutions, upon 
approval of the Minister of Finance. The 
tax authorities are responsible for assess- 
ment and collection of the compulsory 
savings. 

The rates of savings, which are pro- 
gressive, range from 3.7 to 18 percent of 
annual income for private industries, 
trade, and services, and the savings rates 
for salaried employees and wage earners 
range from 1 to 3 percent. The rates for 
farmers are to be established on the 
same basis as the land tax assessment. 

Persons contributing savings are en- 
titled to withdraw annually, beginning 
with 1949, 5 percent of the amount of 
the deposits as computed at the close 
of the preceding calendar year. Paid-up 
participants may obtain investment 
loans on the condition that such invest- 
ment has been included in the invest- 
ment plan and meets existing technical 
requirements. A portion of a partici- 
pant’s savings may be released, depend- 
ing on market conditions, for such pur- 
poses as the building of production 
facilities, purchases of machines, tools, 
shares in cooperatives, and certain dur- 
able consumer goods. In addition, a por- 
tion of the savings will be returned in 
the case of death of a member of the 
family, birth of a child, or marriage of 
a participant or his child, and, as related 
to farmers, in case of a catastrophe or 
damage to livestock affecting his earn- 
ing capacity. However, the total amount 
of savings released or returned during 
a year may not exceed 50,000 zlotys ($500 
at the official rate of exchange) or one- 
half of the total. In case of a partici- 
pant’s death, all savings will be paid to 
his heirs. In the case of dissolution of 
a corporation or other juristic person, 
all savings will be transferred to the 
accounts of the shareholders or partners. 
Participants reaching the age of 65 years, 
and not having sufficient support, are 
entitled to a lifelong pension for the 
sums saved, or to the return of all savings 
in a lump sum, and are released from 
further savings obligations. 

Contributions on account of special 
life-insurance contracts, payments into 
the Land Fund, payments in redemption 
of investment loans, and certain savings 
deposits with credit institutions, may be 
deducted from the amount of the annual 
savings deposit required under the law. 


{The English translation of the law is 
available in the European Branch, Of- 
fice of International Trade, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
Dc. 


Exchange and Finance 


POLISH NATIONAL BUDGET FoR 1948 


The Polish National Budget for i948, as 
authorized by the Finance Act of December 
30, 1947, published January 2, 1948, con- 
sists of two parts: The current budget, with 
expenditures totaling 277,645,407,000 zlotys 
($2,776,454,070) and revenues totaling 317,- 
444,150,000 zlotys ($3,174,441,500); and the 
capital budget, with expenditures amount- 
ing to 47,603,743,000 zlotys ($476,037,430), 
as against receipts representing the surplus 
in the current budget of 39,798,743,000 ($397,- 
987,430) zlotys and capital revenues of 
8,000,000,000 ($80,000,000) zlotys. 

|NoTe: The dollar equivalents of the zloty 
amounts shown above were calculated at 
the present official rate of 100 zlotys to the 
dollar, even though, for many purposes, a 
rate of 400 zlotys to the dollar is actually 
used by the Polish Government. | 

It is estimated that a total of 190,000,- 
000,000 zlotys will be spent for investment 
under the Investment Plan for 1948, which 
has not yet been approved. To date, only 
42,303,743,000 zlotys have been authorized 
for this purpose under the capital budget 
of the Finance Act, and 27,500,000,000 zlotys 
under an interim measure approved on the 
same date. 

The capital budget also authorizes the ex- 
penditure of 5,150,000,000 zlotys for Treasury 
debt service and participation in bank stock. 
No provision has been made for the servic- 
ing of prewar debts, but the sum of 1,350,- 
921,000 zlotys was authorized for the serv- 
icing of foreign debts incurred since the 
war. The latter amount includes funds for 
the payment of interest due in 1948, totaling 
$2,377,263.57, on the Surplus Property credit 
and the Export-Import Bank loan extended 
to Poland by the United States. 

The largest appropriation in the current 
budget is for the purchase and distribution 
by the Government of certain essential foods 
and consumer goods to the nonfarm popula- 
tion at very low prices. This item accounts 
for 32 percent of the total. Other substan- 
tial expenditures are for the Ministry of Na- 
tional Defence, accounting for 12 percent of 
the total; for the Ministry of Education, 10 
percent; and for the Ministry of Public Se- 
curity, 8 percent. Of the total current rev- 
enues, about 48 percent are derived from 
taxes, 22 percent from Government mo- 
nopolies, and 23 percent from profits of the 
Government enterprises and nationalized in- 
dustries. 

An English translation of the Finance Act 
of December 30, and the complete Polish 
text of the Act are available in the European 
Branch, Office of International Trade, U. S. 
Department of Commierce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Republic of 
the Philippines 


Exchange and Finance 


OPERATIONS OF PHILIPPINE NATIONAL BANK 


The annual report of the Philippine Na- 
tional Bank, recently approved by stockhold- 
ers, showed a net operating profit of 5,418,350 
pesos in 1947, compared with 3,321,640 pesos 
in 1946 (1 peso— $0.50). All of the Bank’s 10 
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branches were in full operation during the 
year; agencies were increased from 46 to 48, 
and 1,009 subagencies throughout the Philip- 
pines were maintained in 1947, enabling the 
Bank to render service in small towns and 
rural districts. To accommodate expanding 
banking needs, 3 branches were opened in 
Manila. 

The Bank reported a large increase in de- 
posits, both in number and in amounts. 
Special mention was made of the increase 
in savings accounts in the head office from 
29,236 involving a total of 11,005,000 pescs 
before the war, to 52,512 accounts involving 
an aggregate amount of 53,306,600 pesos on 
December 31, 1947. 

The Philippine National Bank was desig- 
nated the fiscal agent of the Republic in the 
United States by Executive Order No. 60. 
June 16, 1947. All fiscal functions formerly 
handled by the Philippine Embassy in Wash- 
ington, D. C., were transferred to the Bank's 
office in New York City. 


STATUS OF PLANS FOR INCREASED TAXATION 


Plans for increases in internal-revenue 
taxes provide for collection of a part of the 
sales tax on imported goods on the landed 
cost at the time of importation. Under the 
Internal Revenue Code, the sales tax is pay- 
able on the value of the first sale, which 
presumably would be higher than the landed 
cost, and the amount of the tax paid at time 
of importation will be allowed as a deduction 
from the tax at time of sale. It is believed 
that collection of the tax in this manner 
may prevent a great deal of evasion, which is 
reported to exist. Sales taxes on imported 
goods are paid by the importer. 

A bill has been drafted by the Department 
of Finance which would give the Philippine 
President power to increase or decrease the 
rate of sales taxes on luxuries on the basis 
of recommendations by a Commission to be 
appointed by him. Although the draft has 
received tentative approval of the Philippine 
Cabinet, it must be approved by the National 
Economic Council before being introduced 
into Congress. Reliable Manila sources indi- 
cate that not all the recommendations for 
increased taxation made by the Joint Philip- 
pine-American Finance Commission will be 
accepted, but the Administration is expected 
to propose an increase from 20 percent to 30 
percent in the tax on luxuries, and from 10 
percent to 20 percent on semiluxuries. The 
corporation tax, also, may be raised from 12 
percent to 15 percent, and upward revisions 
are anticipated in excise taxes on liquor and 
cigarettes, and in estate, gift, and inheritance 
taxes in the higher brackets. Full details 
of possibie revisions in the tax laws will be 
published in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY as 
soon as received. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT BAN ON RATTAN CONSIDERED 


An export ban on rattan is being consid- 
ered by authorities in Manila. Philippine 
manufacturers appear anxious to reduce com- 
petition from rattan furniture manufac- 
tured in China with Philippine raw material, 
and, if possible, to bring about a reduction 
in price of rattan. 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING EXPORTS OF 
SAWN LUMBER 


Further details of the rules and regula- 
tions implementing Executive Order 112, ef- 
fective December 4, 1947, and permitting the 
export of certain types of sawn lumber, have 
been received from the United States Em- 
bassy in Manila. The regulations provide 
that only lumber of the grades First and 
Second FAS, and other grades not below 
No. 1 Common, which have been on sticks 
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at least 60 days or have undergone artificial 
seasoning, may be exported. These grades 
are to be in accordance with the grading 
rules adopted by the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association of the United States, 
applicable to “Philippine Mahogany,” api- 
tong, and other Philippine hardwoods. 

{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Decem- 
ber 20, 1947, page 21, for previous reference 
to easing of embargo on exports of lumber.] 


Rumania 


Commercial Laws Digests 


GOVERNMENT CONTROLS OVER ECONOMIC 
ACTIVITY 


One of the most far-reaching Ruma- 
nian laws in recent years for the control 
of all economic life is the Law of the 
Suppression of Illicit Speculation and 
Economic Sabotage (law No. 351 as 
modified by law No. 527). This law, is- 
sued in 1945, and constantly implemented 
by various decrees and _ ordinances, 
specifically authorizes the Minister of 
Industry and Commerce to take any 
measure for the direction, limitation, 
distribution, and Consumption of goods 
and products. Specified Government 
departments are given authority to 
determine what shall be produced and to 
requisition goods, means of transporta- 
tion, and warehouses at any place. Ex- 
cept for monopoly products, prices may 
be fixed only by the General Commis- 
sion on Prices. 

To insure compliance, the several in- 
terested Ministries have been given the 
right to request production data and, if 
desired, to impose standard accounting 
methods upon the industry. Industries 
are enjoined from decreasing production 
below the preceding year’s record or from 
ceasing production without prior Gov- 
ernment approval. Private firms may 
not refuse to increase production if re- 
quested by the Government. State-con- 
trolled industries must, upon Govern- 
ment order, buy domestic or foreign 
goods which will be held in inventory for 
subsequent resale. Termination of com- 
mercial contracts is also a prerogative of 
the State. 

Extensive record-keeping requirements 
and enforcement measures are contained 
in the law. Penalties range from light 
fines to hard labor for life and confisca- 
tion of all assets. 

[A translation of the law is available in 
the European Branch of the Office of In- 
ternational Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C.) 


Syria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AIR PARCEL-Post SERVICE INAUGURATED 


Effective April 10, 1948, air parcel-post serv- 
ice was inaugurated to Syria, according to 
instructions of the Second Assistant Post- 


mem 


master General published in the Posta] 
Bulletin (Washington) of April 6, 1948, 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
20, 1948, for announcement of feneral cop. 
ditions regarding air parcels and origina} list 
of countries concerned. | 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 


eg RE ene 


INTERIM INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL Propuctioy 


The British Central Statistical Office 
has released for publication an Official 
index of industrial production in the 
United Kingdom based on 1946 output. 
The index for December 1947 is 117. Be. 
ginning with the February issue, it ap. 
pears regularly in the United Kingdom 
Monthly Digest of Statistics. Until the 
results of the 1948 Census of Production 
are available, this index will be regardeq 
as provisional. 

The level of production each month js 
expressed as a percentage of the average 
monthly production in 1946. The index 
is based on approximately 400 individual 
production series, almost all of which 
represent physical quantities produced. 

Index numbers are published for five 
principal manufacturing industries, for 
mining and quarrying, for building and 
contracting, and for gas, electricity, and 
water. In the preparation of the index, 
weights were allocated to each industry 
and trade proportional to the estimated 
relative net output in 1946. Following 
are the weights assigned the various in- 
dustrial groups: 


Weight 

Mining and quarrying 78 
Chemicals 65 
Metals, engineering, and vehicles 381 
Textiles and clothing 93 
Food, drink, and tobacco 107 
Other manufacturing industries 120 
Building and contracting 92 
Gas, electricity, and water 64 
All industries 1, 000 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


OPEN GENERAL LICENSE FOR IMPORTATION 
OF LICORICE JUICE REVOKED 


The British Board of Trade has announced 
that, effective March 17, it revoked the open 
general license previously granted for the 
importation of licorice juice consigned from 
any country. Therefore, individual licenses 
to import this commodity have been required 
since March 17 


CERTAIN CHEMICALS EXEMPTED FROM KEY 
INDUSTRY DUTY 
The Treasury of the United Kingdom has 
issued an order exempting ethyl ester (ethyl 
acrylate), cyclohexanol cyclohexanon from 
Key Industry Duty, effective from March 13 
to August 19, 1948 


IMPORTS OF SISAL FLESH SUBJECT TO OPEN 
GENERAL LICENSE 

The British Board of Trade has granted 

an open general license for the importation 

(Continued on p. 36) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


ARGENTINA’S USE OF HELICOPTERS May BE 
FOLLOWED BY BRAZIL 


Argentina’s Trabajos Aéreos y Rep- 
resentaciOnes ‘Tayr) has 11 helicopters, 
13 pilots (9 United States and 4 Argen- 
tine), and 10 mechanics (4 United States 
and 6 Argentine). The company has 
contracts to dust and spray crops for the 
Argentine Department of Agriculture 
and various private concerns. 

Tayr is reported to be interested in 
selling and renting helicopters. Thus 
far, however, only company employees 
have been trained in the operation of the 
helicopter 

With a view to the establishment of 
a similar company in Brazil, helicopters 
were demonstrated last fall in Porto 
Alegre and reportedly were enthusiasti- 
cally received. 


ARGENTINA ORDERS BRITISH PLANES 


The sales director of the Bristol Aero- 
plane Co. left Bristol, England, late in 
February for Argentina, to open a sales 
campaign for the “Bristol” New Type 
170. On his two recent visits to Argen- 
tina, this official obtained an order for 
15 planes and arranged for repair bases 
capable of overhauling Bristol and other 
makes of airplane engines. 


PERUVIAN AIR LINE PURCHASES PLANES 


The Compania Aerovias Nacionales del 
Sur, S. A., a recently formed southern 
Peruvian air line, has purchased three 
planes from the Panama branch of the 
United States Foreign Liquidation Com- 
mission for the transportation of cargo, 
mail, and passengers. 


AVIATION TRAINING SCHOOL OPERATING IN 
BOLIVIA 


The Government-supported Bolivian 
Military Aviation Training School ‘Bo- 
queron) in Santa Cruz was the only avi- 
ation training school operating in Bo- 
livia in 1947. Three types of trainers 
are used for student instruction, and the 
school also has meteorological and radio 
equipment. 

Ground courses include aerodynamics, 
meteorology, air navigation, and engines. 
Only primary flight training is given; 
military personne] graduating from the 
School receive their basic and advanced 
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flight training on a scholarship basis in 
the United States. 

Approximately 20 students—all mili- 
tary personnel—were in attendance in 
1947. In 1946, a few civilians were grad- 
uated as pilots in the small-plane cate- 
gory. 


Automotive 
Products 


NEW PASSENGER CAR IN PRODUCTION, U. K. 


Lloyd Cars, Ltd., of Grimsby, Lincoln- 
shire, England, have started production 
of a new passenger car, after some years 
of development. It is described as a 
654-cc. 2-door, 4-seater sports touring 
car, priced at £375 or £479 18s. 4d. with 
purchase tax, or approximately $1,920. 


ADDITIONAL BUSSES FOR POLAND 


An increase of 545 busses to Poland’s 
Nationalized Motor Transport is ex- 
pected in 1948, the foreign press reports. 

By the end of May, delivery of 100 
“Leyland” chassis is expected from Eng- 
land, and beginning in June 35 additional 
chasses will arrive monthly, a total of 345 
Leyland busses being scheduled for ship- 








New Racing Car Developed in Italy 


A completely new racing car, embodying all 
recent developments in high-speed engines and 
chassis, has been designed for United States 
midget tracks by a new Italian firm known as 
“COBI.” 

The engine is a flat, 4-cylinder, in-line type, 
500 cubic inches, with supercharger and twin 
overhead camshafts. The connecting rods are 
made of single pieces of forged steel and are 
mounted on large roller bearings. The crank- 
shaft is made in separate sections joined by the 
Hirth method which is extensively used on 
European aircraft engines. Valves and tappets 
have a number of original features that, com- 
bined with multiple springs, allow the engine 
to attain a very high speed. 

The made of special chrome- 
manganese steel, such as is used in air-frame 
production; the wheels have independent sus- 
pension on torsion bars with hydraulic shock 
absorbers, thermostatically regulated. A spe- 
cial differential assembly guarantees a Jimited 
slip on sharp turns. The brakes are hydraulic. 

Weight and horsepower, figures for which 
are not yet available for publication, are said 
to be “far superior to anything now = in 
production.” 

\ modified version of the car is being pre- 
pared for races under European regulations. 


chassis is 








In addi- 


ment by the end of the year. 
tion, 200 new motorbusses purchased in 
France are to be delivered during the 
current year. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN ARGENTINA 


Argentina reportedly has invited an 
Italian manufacturer of automobiles to 
construct a factory in Argentina. An 
Italian press report states that Maserati 
Bros., automobile manufacturers of 
Milan, plan to transfer operations to 
Argentina, but this has been denied by 
company Officials; the Argentine factory 
probably will be independent of the Milan 
organization. 

Of the 400 busses being manufactured 
for the city of Buenos Aires in Milan, 
Italy, by Isotta Fraschini, 50 have been 
delivered, 200 are to be shipped by June, 
and the remainder are scheduled for 
delivery at a later date. 


Beverages 


WINE SUPPLIES, EXPORTS, AND STOCKS, 
FRANCE 


The production of wime in France was 
of outstanding quality and of much 
larger volume than the average output 
of recent years. Production was esti- 
mated by the Ministry of Agriculture at 
43,736,000 hectoliters (1 hectoliter=26.42 
gallons). Producer declarations to the 
Ministry of Finance (for tax-control pur- 
poses) indicated that 5,543,000 hectoliters 
were wines of controlled appellations of 
origin. 

As a result of legislation designed to 
protect the quality of wines of well- 
known names, French wine is classified 
as ordinary wine, wine of simple appella- 
tion of origin, or wine of controlled appel- 
lation of origin. All outstanding French 
wines, except the wines of Alsace, belong 
to the group of wines of controlled appel- 
lations of origin. The governmental 
controls established to regulate the use of 
controlled appelations of origin have 
been salutary in preserving the quality 
and the reputation for quality of French 
wines. Defects in the system exist, how- 
ever, and measures are being taken to 
correct them. 

Wine production in France is far below 
that of the prewar level. Important fac- 
tors in the decline in production are the 
excessive age of Many vineyards and the 
lack of cultural care given to the vines 
since the beginning of the war as a result 
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of shortages of labor, fertilizer, pesticides, 
and agricultural machinery. 

An analysis of supplies of and require- 
ments for wine during the 1947-48 season 
(beginning September 1, 1947) made by 
the Ministry of Finance indicates that 
31,758,000 hectoliters of wine may be 
available for commercial distribution, or 
approximately 9,000,000 hectoliters more 
than the commercial distribution in the 
preceding season. 

In the 1945-46 season, exports of 
French wine amounted to 849,821 hec- 
toliters as compared with 1,011,730 hec- 
toliters in the 1938-39 season. In the 
1946-47 season, exports dropped to 592,- 
238 hectoliters. An important factor 
has been the high price of French wines 
in comparison with prices for wine from 
other exporting countries. Dealers hope 
that the recent adjustment of the ex- 
change rate of the franc may stimulate 
export sales. 

Stocks of wine held by producers and 
in commerce at the beginning of the 
1947-48 season totaled 9,864,000 hecto- 
liters as compared with 8,029,000 hecto- 
liters at the beginning of the 1946-47 
season. Stocks of wine of controlled 
appellation of origin held by producers 
at the beginning of the 1947-48 season 
were abnormally high, inasmuch as sales 
during the first 8 months of 1947 were 
slow as a result of high prices. 

Since the elimination of official price 
control of ordinary wine, wholesale 
prices have increased slowly. A recent 
sharp increase in the price of ordinary 
wine in current sales by producers will 
soon be reflected in higher wholesale 
prices in cities. In contrast, prices of 
wine of controlled appellation of origin 
have declined more than 35 percent since 
January 1, 1947. 


OUTPUT AND SALES OF MALAGA WINES, SPAIN 


In eastern Andalucia, Spain, the sector 
of Malaga is noted for its production of 
high-quality sweet dessert and dry wines 
which are in international and domestic 
demand. In other areas of the district, 
production is almost exclusively of cur- 
rent-grade table wines for domestic con- 
sumption only. 

According to a report by a local wine 
merchant, in the fall of 1947 production 
of Malaga wines amounted to 4,380,000 
liters (1 liter=1.0567 quarts) of the sweet 
dessert type and about 2,000,000 liters of 
dry wine. 

Sales of Malaga wines within Spain, 
including the Canary Islands and other 
Spanish points, aggregated 5,300,000 liters 
in 1947; exports totaled 4,792,000 liters. 

The countries participating in Malaga’s 
1947 wine trade in the order of their 
importance were as follows: Switzerland, 
the Netherlands, Italy, Belgium, and 
Cuba, and shipments were also sent to 
Tangier, Norway, the United States, 
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Egypt, Puerto Rico, and a number of 
South and Central American countries. 

There seems to be an ample exportable 
surplus of Malaga wines available, a 
trade source stating that aggregate 
stocks as of December 31, 1947, amounted 
to 16,130,000 liters (10,840,000 sweet des- 
sert, 5,290,000 dry). These figures in- 
clude the 1947 production. 


Y e 
Chemicals 
INDUSTRIAL POSSIBILITIES OF SEAWEED To 
BE STUDIED, ARGENTINA 


The Bureau of Industry and Commerce 
of the Province of Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, has announced the formation of a 
seaweed division to study the industrial 
possibilities of the large resources of this 
material found on the Argentine coast. 
The National Ministry of Public Works 
will cooperate by lending the services of 
its hydrographic expert. A comprehen- 
sive program requiring long study has 
been planned for the division. 


CANADIAN ©HEMICAL EXPORTS 


In the first 2 months of 1948, Canadian 
exports of chemicals and allied products 
increased in value approximately 
$1,300,000 from those in the like period 
of 1947, according to the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. Totals were 
$13,043,000 and $11,724,000, respectively. 


OUTPUT OF SODIUM SULFATE, CANADA 


In 1947 more than 162,000 tons of 
natural sodium sulfate was produced by 
four recovery plants in Saskatchewan, 
Canada, a foreign chemical publication 
states. This total is 31,000 tons more 
than the previous high of 1942. A Gov- 
ernment-owned plant at Chaplin is ex- 
pected to begin operations soon. 


PROSPECTS FOR CHILE'S INDUSTRY 


Difficulties in obtaining abroad cer- 
tain raw materials essential to Chile’s 
chemical industry do not hold out favor- 
able prospects for its operation in 1948, 
according to Chilean trade sources. 


SouTH AMERICAN CHEMISTRY CONGRESS 
HELD IN CHILE 


The fourth South American Chemistry 
Congress was held in Santiago, Chile, in 
March 1948. Its activities were divided 
into two catezgories—chemistry in indus- 
try and in medicine and toxicology. At- 
tendance was largely from the Latin 
American Republics, but representatives 
from the United States, United Kingdom, 
and Sweden were also present. 


U. K. Imports INTO DENMARK 


Denmark’s imports from the United 
Kingdom in 1947 consisted primarily of 
chemical and pharmaceutical products 
valued at 22,000,000 crowns (approxi- 
mately $4,580,000), according to official 


Danish statistics. Imports 
products from the United Kingdom in 
1946 were worth 57,000,000 crowns. 


FRANCE’S PRODUCTION OF MANY CHEmicats 
INCREASES 


The production in France of Many 
principal industrial chemicals increased 
in January 1948 from that of December 
1947, according to the foreign presg 
Output in metric tons was as follows (De. 
cember 1947 figures in parentheses): 
Superphosphates, 110,000 (120,000); yj. 
trogenous fertilizers, 14,300 (7,200): Cop- 
per sulfate, 9,519 (7,300); arsenates, 700 
(500); sulfuric acid, 93,000 (91,000): 
calcium carbide, 7,000 (5,000) ; soda ash. 
52,275 (53,500); caustic soda, 11,759 
(14,300) ; chlorine, 4,000 (4,200); sodium 
silicate, 4,600 (2,000) ; hydrochloric acid. 
8,500 (6500); carbon bisulfide, 1,889 
(1,450); borax, 984 (774); and barium 
salts, 700 (500). 


SHORTAGES IN GREECE 


Chemical manufacture in certain 
branches in Greece faces greater short- 
ages of raw materials than other indus- 
trial groups, according to the Federation 
of Greek Industries. 


CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIA 


The first All-India Plastics Manufac- 
turers’ Conference was held in New 
Delhi in March 1948. The recently ex- 
panded industry has been largely de- 
pendent on imported materials, and it 
was emphasized that efforts should be 
made to develop and utilize domestic 
raw materials. The use of cashew-nut 
byproducts and the production of naph- 
thalene and other coal-tar products 
were suggested. 

The Government is considering the 
manufacture of synthetic phenol from 
benzene and the establishment of a urea 
and formaldehyde plant at Sindri. A 
plastics adviser to supply technical as- 
sistance to the industry may be ap- 
pointed. 


NEW ELECTROLYTIC ALKALI PLANT, INDIA 


Construction has begun on the new 
electrolytic alkali plant being built for 
the Delhi Cloth & General Mills Co., Ltd., 
at Delhi, India. It will have a daily out- 
put of 5 tons of liquid chlorine. Caustic 
soda will be made also and will be sold 
locally. 


IMPORTS OF FERTILIZER, IRELAND (EIRE) 


Imports of fertilizer in Ireland (Eire) 
in 1947 advanced in value to £2,161,620 
from £1,604.204 in 1946, according to 
official customs statistics. 


ITALY’S EXPORTS OF TARTARIC ACID 


In 1947 Italy exported 1,200 metric 
tons of tartaric acid, according to the 
foreign press. The principal customer 
was the United Kingdom, followed by 
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czechoslovakia and the United States. 
Prewar exports of this material averaged 
2,000 tons annually. 

The Montecatini plants at Barletta 
and Milan, which account for approxi- 
mately 85 percent of total output, are 
said to be operating satisfactorily. 


EXPANSION IN NETHERLANDS SULFURIC- 
Acitp PRODUCTION 


The capacity of Koninklijke Zwavel- 
quur Fabrieken ‘Royal Sulfuric Acid 
Factories) , Amsterdam, Netherlands, has 
been doubled with the coming into pro- 
duction of a new unit, according to a 
foreign chemical publication. The plant 
is expected to meet fully the needs of 
Netherlands industry for sulfuric acid, 
part of which has formerly been im- 
ported, and to provide a surplus for ex- 
port. The rayon industry and oil refin- 
eries utilize large amounts. 


FERTILIZER PROGRAM IN RUMANIA 


As part of a 4-year plan for agricul- 
ture in Rumania, a fertilizer program 
has been outlined calling for the use of 
393,300 metric tons of fertilizer in the 
next 4 years. It will entail a cost of 
approximately 2,000,000,000 lei. The 
amounts to be distributed are as follows: 
1948, 33,300 tons; 1949, 70,000 tons; 1950, 
120,000 tons; and 1951, 170,000 tons. 


New ELECTROLYTIC ALKALI PLANT, 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Electro Chemicals, Ltd., is erecting an 
electrolytic alkali plant at Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia, states a foreign 
chemical publication. It is hoped to ob- 
tain before October 1948, a monthly pro- 
duction of 40 tons of chlorine and 
chlorinated products, 60 tons of hydro- 
chloric acid, and 70 tons of caustic soda. 
The chlorinated products are believed to 
be intended chiefly for use in the manu- 
facture of insecticides. 


POTASH PRODUCTION AND DEMAND INCREASE, 
SPAIN 


With the opening of new pits and the 
improvement of facilities in the Barce- 
lona field, production of potash in Spain 
increased in 1947. The output amounted 
to more than 150,000 metric tons of K.O, 
compared with slightly less than 130,000 
in 1946. Exports increased from 86,000 
tons in 1946 to 104,000 tons in 1947. A 
greater demand from the domestic mar- 
ket, due partly to the shortage of other 
fertilizers, prevented exports from reach- 
ing higher levels. Repairs to roads and 
rolling stock effected some improvement 
to transportation facilities in the potash 
districts. 


EFForts To CONTROL FrRuIT PESTS, UNION 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Pests attacking deciduous fruit crops in 
South Africa have been controlled by 
the use of nicotine spray fortified with 
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DDT. The isolation of areas where com- 
pulsory spraying has not been introduced 
has helped to control the codling moth. 
Further research on this parasite con- 
tinues, and samples of two varieties not 
known in the United States have been 
flown from the Western Province Fruit 
Research Station to the University of 
California for research purposes. 


EMPLOYMENT IN SWISS INDUSTRY 


In 1947, 25,082 persons were employed 
in the Swiss chemical industry, an in- 
crease of 1,850 over the 1946 figure. The 
1939 total was 13,594. 


DERRIS IMPORTS TO BE HANDLED PRIVATELY, 
U. &. 


The United Kingdom Board of Trade 
has announced that no further purchases 
of derris will be made on Government 
account and that imports will be handled 
through private channels. For the pres- 
ent, however, importers will be required 
to purchase from Government stocks 1 
ton of derris for each ton imported, it is 
stated. 


New DYE DEVELOPED IN U. K. 


Alcian Blue, a new dye developed by 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
United Kingdom, is expected to prove of 
considerable assistance to the British 
textile industry in its export drive. The 
product is the result of many years of 
research by members of the dye division 
of 3: GC. 1. 

In 1935 the company announced the 
discovery of a pigment color, Monastral 
Fast Blue, for use in paint and printing 
ink and for coloring plastics and rubber. 
Being a pigment, Monastral Blue was in- 
soluble and I. C. I. began research to find 
a dye with the same qualiites which could 
be applied to textiles. Experiments were 
conducted for 10 years before a com- 
pletely satisfactory product was devel- 
oped. One of the dye’s great advantages 
is the facility with which it can be ap- 
plied to all the principal fibers, both 
natural and synthetic, it is stated. 

An exhibition featuring Alcian Blue 
was held recently in Manchester by the 
British Cotton Board in collaboration 
with Imperial Chemical Industries. 


U. K..’s TRADE IN CHEMICALS 


The United Kingdom's 
chemicals, drugs, dyes, and colors in 
January 1948 advanced in value to 
£2,380,000 from £2,200,000 in December 
1947, according to the Board of Trade. 
The United States supplied £838,000 
worth. 

Borax, boric acid, cobalt oxide, indus- 
trial alcohol, potassium sulfate, and car- 
bon black were products imported in con- 
siderably greater volume in January than 
in December. 

In 1947, Australia was the second 
largest purchaser of the United King- 


imports of 


dom’s exports of chemicals, drugs, dyes, 
and colors, taking £3,862,133 worth, ac- 
cording to the Board of Trade. This 
figure is 41 percent of the amount pur- 
chased by India, the principal customer. 

Australia was followed closely by South 
Africa with £3,085,003; Ireland (Hire), 
New Zealand, and the United States each 
took products valued at more than 
£2,500,000. Argentina, British Malaya, 
and Sweden each accounted for more 
than £2,000,000. 


Coal and Coke 


COAL IMPORTS AND PRICES, EGYPT 


Coal consumption in Egypt in the 3 
years immediately preceding World War 
II averaged 1,400,000 metric tons an- 
nually, but owing to the shortage of 
shipping space during the war it was 
necessary to reduce coal usage dras- 
tically. One of the consequences was the 
conversion of coal-burning units to oil. 
The largest single reduction in this re- 
spect was from the conversion of many 
of the Egyptian State Railway locomo- 
tives to oil. 

Total coal and coke imports into Egypt 
during 1937 to 1947 are shown in table I. 


TABLE I,.—Egyptian Imports of Coal and 
Coke 
{In metric tons] 
From 
United From all countries 
Year States 
- > 
Coal Coal Coke 
1937 0 1, 367, 470 14, 700 
1938 0 | 1,473,510 |} 16,570 
1939 0 1, 408, 300 13, 740 
1940 0 369, 760 7, 100 
1941 0 422,010 6, 400 
1942 8, 320 570, 700 3,770 
1943 29, 900 | 238, 550 1, 510 
1944 49, 960 311,664 | 34,343 
1945 ‘ | 81 261,800 | 35,300 
1946 | 18,917 | 255,288 | 17, 546 
1947 178,800 | 346,999 , 637 


Although before the war the United 
Kingdom was the principal source of 
supply of coal, because of supply diffi- 
culties there, the United States and the 
Union of South Africa were the principal 
suppliers in 1947, as shown in table II. 


TABLE II.—Origin of Coal Imports Into 
Egypt 
[In metric tons] 

Country of origin 1939 1946 1947 
United Kingdom .-| 1,145, 060 3, 490 9, 062 
Belgium and Luxem- | 

bourg ---. 13, 210 

Germany 117, 650 
Poland- Danzig 123, 920 aid 5, 401 
Union of South Africa 201, 636 | 119, 805 
United States 18,917 | 178, 800 
Other countries 6, 770 264 | 575 
From ships. 1, 690 30, 9R1 33, 356 
Total | 1,408, 300 | 255, 288 | 346, 999 


Before the war, Egypt was also import- 
ing briquets, principally from the United 
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Kingdom, the total quantity imported in 
1939 reaching 156,900 metric tons. In 
recent years, however, this trade has dis- 
appeared. 

A briqueting plant formerly operated 
at Port Said, Egypt, with a rated capacity 
of 80,000 metric tons per year, using as 
raw materials coal dust and coke, with 
pitch as a binding agent; also petroleum 
coke. This plant is now inactive be- 
cause of the scarcity of raw materials. 

The Egyptian Government is allowing 
coal importers a net commercial profit of 
between 10 to 15 percent on the c. i. f. 
price. At the end of 1947, Egyptian im- 
porters were selling to wholesalers or 
large consumers at the following rates, 
f. o. b. trucks Alexandria: South African 
coal, $31.46; American coal, $32.71; 
Polish coal, $36.43. 

At present rates of exchange, customs 
duties are assessed on imported solid 
fuels as follows: Coal, $4.14 per metric 
ton; coke, $5.80 per metric ton; briquets, 
$6.62 per metric ton. Quay dues are 10 
per cent of the import duty as above. 
There is an additional ad valorem duty 
of 7 percent. 


COKING PLANT OPENED IN U. K. 


The third largest coking plant in the 
United Kingdom was opened in March 
1948 at Durham by the Consett Iron Co.., 
according to a British chemical publica- 
tion. It has 54 coke ovens with byprod- 
uct plants and is part of the company’s 
£3,000,000-development program. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Dairy Products 
SUPPLIES AND TRADE, IRELAND (EIRE) 


It is estimated that 1947 milk produc- 
tion in Ireland (Eire) was slightly below 
that of 1946, which was 462,500,000 im- 
perial gallons, approximately 4,000,000 
gallons of which were exported in the 
form of dairy products. 

Production of creamery butter in 1947 
amounted to 517,526 hundredweight 
(1 hundredweight=112 pounds) as com- 
pared with 551,220 hundredweight in 
1946. Production of farmers’ butter 
amounted to 481,000 hundredweight in 
1946 (latest available information) 
against 471,000 hundredweight in 1945. 

Production of bulk cheese in 1947 by 
15 of the 16 Irish creameries totaled 
2,737,370 pounds, as compared with 
3,041,106 pounds in 1946. One creamery 
produces processed cheese. The quan- 
tity of its production is not known. 

It is tentatively estimated that pro- 
duction of canned milk in 1947 approxi- 
mated 200,000 hundredweight. About 65 
percent of total production is exported. 
99 
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Creamery butter has been rationed 
since 1942. From January 1 to February 
1, 1947, the ration was 6 ounces per per- 
son per week; from February 1 to March 
1, 4 ounces; and from March 1 to May 3, 
2 ounces. The ration of 4 ounces was re- 
sumed on May 3, where it remained for 
the remainder of the year. 

Although milk was not officially ra- 
tioned, it was apportioned unofficially by 
retailers late in 1947 when it became 
searce. Cheese was virtually unobtain- 
able in the first few months of the year. 

Imports of dried milk in 1947 amounted 
to 331,488 pounds as compared with 
212,620 pounds in 1946. Exports of 
fresh milk (‘including separated and 
buttermilk) totaled 46,938 pounds in 
1947, as against 62,982 pounds in 1946. 
Exports of dried milk in 1947 amounted 
to 1,121,232 pounds, as compared with 
2,093,952 pounds. Exports of condensed 
milk amounted to 12,979,344 pounds, as 
against 10,840,032 pounds in 1946. 
Although a break-down by countries of 
origin and destination is not yet available 
for 1947, it is preSumed that the United 
Kingdom was both the source and desti- 
nation of the trade. 

There were no exports of butter or 
cheese in 1946 or 1947. 


Fruits 
ARGENTINA’S EXPORTS OF DRIED FRUITS 


Exports of dried apples from Argen- 
tina in 1947 amounted to only 3 metric 
tons, as compared with 38 tons in 1946; 
dried peaches, 19 tons, compared with 
161 tons; dried apricots, 33 in compar- 
ison with 111; and pears, 142, compared 
with 1,272 tons in 1946, according to 
figures issued by the Argentine Depart- 
ment of Industry and Commerce. 

The principal buyer of Argentine dried 
apricots in 1947 was Brazil; Peru, Egypt, 
and Belgium also took significant quan- 
tities. Egypt was the principal pur- 
chaser of dried peaches, followed by 
Brazil, Bolivia, and Uruguay. Brazil and 
Uruguay bought most of the dried ap- 
ples. Sweden was the leading buyer of 
pears, followed principally by the United 
Kingdom, Brazil, and Egypt. 


CHILEAN PRUNE SITUATION 


Chile’s prune output in the 1947-48 
season is unofficially estimated at 3,000 
metric tons, as compared with 2,600 tons 
in the preceding season and 2,400 tons 
in 1945-46. 

Exports of prunes declined sharply in 
1947, amounting to only 652 metric tons 
or 35 percent of 1946 shipments (1,888 
tons). This decrease was attributed 
principally to the shortage of foreign 
exchange on the part of the usual pur- 
chasers, especially Brazil. Brazil alone 
took about 80 percent of total shipments 
each year, Peru, Bolivia, Belgium, and 


Ecuador taking nearly all of the re. 
mainder. 

The drop in exports left a carry-over 
of roughly 1,000 metric tons from lag 
season’s prune crop. So serious was the 
situation that the Chilean Government 
recently passed a law permitting the ex. 
change of last year’s prunes for luxury 
goods of an equal value. Under this ar. 
rangement France is expected to take 
the major part of Chile’s exportable sur. 
plus of prunes. Approximately 400 met. 
ric tons of the surplus are reported to 
have been sold to European countries 
during January and February. 

With an even larger crop forecast for 
the present season and a continued 
shortage of exchange on the part of 
Brazil and others, the 1948 export out- 
look is especially unfavorable. Domes. 
tic consumption is restricted to several 
hundred tons, and unless a European 
market is found, a large carry-over ap- 
pears likely. 


Sugars and Products 


SUGAR PRODUCTION AND RATIONING, 
BELGIUM 


Belgian sugar production from the 1947 
sugar-beet crop amounted to 141,000 
metric tons raw value, as compared with 
a 1946 output of 234,000 tons and a 
1913-45 average of 230,000 tons. The 
low 1947 production was attributed to 
lower sugar-beet yields resulting from the 
drought, lower sugar content in the beets, 
and widespread use of sugar beets for 
livestock feed. Sugar remained rationed 
throughout 1947, the basic ration being 
1,200 grams per person per month. 

The consumption needs for the 1947- 
48 sugar year will be met with the aid of 
100,000 tons of imports. It is anticipated 
that sugar will not be rationed after the 
middle of 1948. 


SUGAR OUTPUT AND TRADE, JAMAICA, 
B. W. I 


Production of raw sugar in Jamaica, 
British West Indies, for the calendar year 
1947 totaled 170,255 long tons, compared 
with 177,876 tons in 1946 

Rum production in 1947 amounted to 
2,465,471 liquid imperial gallons. In 
addition, a small amount of cane sirup 
and molasses was diverted to the experi- 
mental food-yeast factory on the prem- 
ises of the West Indies Sugar Co. mill at 
Frome. 

The local quota for consumption of 
sugar is set at 40,000 tons annually. This 
includes a small amount of refined sugar 
shipped to the dependencies. Actual 
sugar consumption in 1947 amounted to 
39,603 tons, and 495 tons were shipped to 
the dependencies, making a total of 
40,098 tons. Sales to the dependencies 
are treated as exports by the Customs. 

Exports of sugar in 1947 amounted to 
127,881 tons, of which 85,183 tons went to 
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the United Kingdom, 41,904 tons to Can- 
ada, 300 tons to British Honduras, and 
494 tons to dependencies. 

Visible stocks held by the Sugar Manu- 
facturers Association on January 1, 1948, 
totaled 8,325 long tons. 

Production from the 1948 sugar crop is 
estimated at 202.100 long tons. Inas- 
much as 40,000 tons will be set aside for 
the local quota, this will provide 162,100 
tons for export. 


ECUADORAN SUGAR PRODUCTION AND 
CONSUMPTION 


Ecuadoran sugar production in 1947 
amounted to 748,754 quintals (1 Spanish 
quintal= 101.4 pounds), according to the 
trade. An increase in production of re- 
fined sugar over 1946 was due to the in- 
stallation of new machinery in the two 
principal sugar mills. The new machin- 
ery Was expected to increase the com- 
bined capacity of the mills to about 
1.000.000 quintals annually, but delays 
in installation prevented the increase in 


capacity from being fully utilized in 
1947. 

Ecuadoran consumption of white sugar 
in 1947 amounted to about 850,000 
quintals. This demand was met by the 


year’s production, by imports of 150,000 
quintals, and by a carry-over from 1946 
of about 200,000 quintals. The carry- 
over from 1947 to 1948 amounted to 
about 250,000 quintals, and imported 
sugar will again be needed to meet the 
country’s requirements until the 1948 
sugar harvest begins in July. It is hoped, 
however, that the increased capacity of 
the two principal mills will obviate the 
necessity of sugar importation in 1949. 


SuGAR SUPPLIES, SYRIA 


Sugar is not produced in Syria, all 
requirements being imported. However, 
a sugar refinery is being erected, inas- 
much as plans call for the growing of 
sugar beets. The output of the refinery 
is expected to help fill the sugar needs 
of the country. 

In 1946 imports of sugar into the 
Syro-Lebanese Customs Union totaled 
21,231 metric tons and imports in 1945 
amounted to 18,910 tons, according to 
Official statistics. Separate data for 
Syria are not available. In addition, 
4500 metric tons of sugar were imported 
into Syria by the United Kingdom Com- 
mercial Corporation and its 
organization during 1946. 

An estimated 21,700 metric tons of 
sugar were consumed in Syria in 1947, 
22,000 tons in 1946, and 18,000 tons in 
1945. 

The difference in official statistics of 
imports and consumption figures for the 
same period is due to the fact that all 
Sugar imports did not pass through the 
Customs during 1945 and 1946, so only a 
portion of total sugar imports was re- 
corded, 


successor 
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Imports of refined sugar into Syria in 
1947 totaled 24,700 metric tons, of which 
it is estimated that 3,000 tons were im- 
ported illegally. Official statistics show 
that 17,075 metric tons were imported 
into both Syria and Lebanon during the 
first 6 months of 1947. 

The Ministry of Finance had a stock 
on hand of 1,200 metric tons of white 
sugar and 2,000 tons of brown sugar car- 
ried over from 1947. In addition to this 
stock, trade circles estimated that there 
were 900 tons of white sugar held by 
private importers, making a total stock 
on hand of 4,100 tons. 


General Products 

yvenera rOaUCTS 

CANADA'S PRODUCTION OF AND TRADE IN 
WASHING MACHINES 


Production of domestic electric wash- 
ing machines in Canada during January 
1948 amounted to 21,810 units, compared 
with 10,177 units in the corresponding 
month of 1947. Imports during January 
1948 totaled 516 machines valued at 
$38,257, compared with 2,905 machines 
valued at $220,386 in January 1947. Ex- 
ports of domestic washing machines and 
parts (all types) amounted to 964 
machines valued at $161,594 in January 
1948 and 653 machines valued at $52,821 
in the corresponding month of 1947. 


PRODUCTION OF EFKA ‘TYPEWRITERS 
RESUMED IN WARSAW, POLAND 


The production of Efka typewriters 
has been resumed by the former rifle 
factory in Warsaw (Fabryka Karabinow) 
which produced them before the war, 
according to the Polish press. Negotia- 
tions are being carried on for the pur- 
chase of a French license for the manu- 
facture of an improved Efka model. 
Prewar equipment and typewriter parts 
still in stock are being used for the pres- 
ent output. 

The complete conversion of the rifle 
factory into a plant for the production 
of office machines is contemp!ated. The 
manufacture of electrically and hand- 
operated adding and calculating ma- 
chines under a Swedish license is being 
considered, it is reported. 


SITUATION IN SWITZERLAND’S WATCH 
INDUSTRY 


Exports of watches from Switzerland 
increased in value from 546,000,000 Swiss 
francs in 1946 to 678,000,000 francs in 
1947 (1 Swiss franc=$0.2336 United 
States currency). Although the average 
number of pieces exported monthly rose 
from 1,770,568 in 1946 to 2,086,489 in 1947, 
exports in the latter year were still some- 
what below the monthly average of 
2,411,860 pieces in 1937. The share taken 
by the United States, the largest cus- 
tomer, declined from 44.6 percent in 
1946 to 33.3 percent in 1947. During the 


first 10 months of 1947 the United States 
took 33.5 percent; the United Kingdom, 
5.3 percent; Argentina, 4.7 percent; Italy, 
4.1 percent; Sweden, 3.8 percent; and 
France, 3.7 percent. During both 1946 
and 1947, watch exports accounted for 
approximately 20 percent of total Swiss 
exports. 

Official statistics on production of 
watches in Switzerland are not available, 
but production can be estimated with a 
fair degree of accuracy on the basis of 
export Statistics, as approximately 95 
percent of the total output is exported. 
The number of persons employed in the 
industry increased from 32,791 in 1939 
to 48,702 in 1946 and 49,945 in 1947. 

Since the close of World War II, Swit- 
zerland’s watch industry has been af- 
fected by a variety of exchange and trade 
restrictions. In 1946, limitations were 
placed on exports of watches to certain 
countries, including the United States, 
Sweden, Belgium, Portugal, and countries 
in the sterling bloc. The special agree- 
ment which restricted to 7,700,000 a year 
the number of pieces which could be ex- 
ported to the United States expired 
March 31, 1947. The limitations placed 
by the Swiss on the amount of exchange 
derived from exports of watches to dollar 
areas, that could be officially converted 
from dollars to francs (a maximum of 
25,000,000 francs monthly) , were removed 
June 1, 1947. Exports to other countries, 
however, except the Union of South 
Africa, continue to be restricted. 

An agreement designed to forestall en- 
hanced foreign competition which might 
not be in the best interests of the Swiss 
watch industry was entered into in 1947 
by the watch industry, manufacturers of 
watchmaking machinery, and the Metal 
and Watch Worker’s Union, whereby 
specialized watchmaking machinery 
should not be sold abroad but should be 
rented only. A corporation, known as 
Machor A. G., in which these three 
groups were equally represented, was or- 
ganized to supervise the operation of the 
agreement. 


Leather and 
Products 


FOREIGN TRADE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


During 1947 Czechoslovakia imported 
70 tons of leather footwear and exported 
1,915 tons. Exports of leather gloves 
totaled 50 tons. Declared exports of 
leather gloves to the United States in 
1947 were valued at $151,956, as com- 
pared with $288,110 in 1946. 


REVIVAL OF HIDE AND SKIN TRADE, 
GERMANY 


The first indication of a revival of Ger- 
many’s once important hide and skin 
trade became apparent when the Joint 
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Export-Import Agency authorities called 
a meeting of the leading Bizonia hide 
dealers. Announcement was made that 
approximately $3,330,000 was to be al- 
lotted by JEIA for the importation of 
hides to cover the first quarter of 1948, 
with a total of $13,000,000 set aside for 
the entire year. 

Thirty-two dealers attended the meet- 
ing, and 136 separate contracts were 
signed and approved by JEIA. In the 
first quarterly allotment, funds were 
made available for the purchase of Ar- 
gentine and Brazilian light and medium 
dry cattle hides along with 1,000 salted 
Colombian hides of which 75 percent 
were to be used for shoe uppers. Aver- 
age skin weight authorized for purchase 
was light 8 to 10 kilograms, average 
thickness 3 millimeters. Contracts also 
were made for kid skins from Turkey 
valued at $40,000. 

On the basis of one pair of shoes each 
per year (leather uppers only, rubber or 
wooden soles) for the 42,000,000 inhabi- 
tants of the combined Zones, a minimum 
of 20,000 tons of hides (wet weight) 
must be imported to supplement the 
German production of 3,000 tons per 
month. It was figured that the contracts 
completed under the first-quarter allot- 
ment would result in the importation of 
approximately 7,500 to 8,000 tons ‘wet 
weight), and it was hoped that the dif- 
ference of 12,000 tons would be made up 
by the end of 1948. 


Lumber and 
Products 


IMPORTS INCREASED, ARGENTINA 


Wood imports into Argentina totaled 
765,200 tons and were valued at 294,800,- 
000 pesos during 1947, according to pro- 
visional figures. This represented a con- 
siderable increase over 1946 imports 
which amounted to 614,900 tons valued 
at 186,600,000 pesos. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, BELGIAN CONGO 


A plywood factory is under construc- 
toin in Elisabethville, Belgian Congo. 
This plant will be the second largest ply- 
wood factory in Africa. In addition to 
supplying the entire plywood needs of 
the Congo, it will produce a surplus for 
export. 

Wood exports from the Congo totaled 
96,945 metric tons during the first 11 
months of 1947. Exports totaled 77,525 
tons during all of 1946, as compared with 
47,054 tons in 1945. 


TIMBER EXPORTS, FRENCH EQUATORIAL 
AFRICA 


Timber exports from French Equa- 
torial Africa totaled 100,869 metric tons 
during the first 9 months of 1947, com- 
pared with 107,807 tons during the en- 
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tire year of 1946, and 275,236 tons in 1938. 
Okoume logs and lumber accounted for 
more than three-fourths of the exports 
in each period. 


ESTIMATED STANDING TIMBER, JAPAN 


The volume of standing timber in 
Japan is estimated at 61,625,041,000 cubic 
feet (1,745,060,000 cubic meters) , accord- 
ing to revised data of the Japanese Bu- 
reau of Forestry. The proportion of soft- 
woods and hardwoods is about equal. 
Slightly more than one-half of the tim- 
ber volume is in national forests. 


PRODUCTION, MEXICO 


Present production of the larger of 
the two plywood mills in the State of 
Yucatan, Mexico, is about 200,000 square 
meters monthly. 

Production of sawed cedar and mahog- 
any lumber for export is increasing in 
the States of Campeche, Quintana Roo, 
and Yucatan. 


REFORESTATION, TURKMEN REPUBLIC, 
U. S. S. R. 


The Turkmen Republic of the U. S. 
S. R. created recently a Ministry of For- 
estry to organize and supervise afforesta- 
tion projects in its 16 forestry research 
centers and 46 forest reserves, according 
to the Russian press. Plans for 1948 
include the planting of 300 hectares 
(1 hectare=2.47 acres) with drought- 
resistant trees and the establishment of 
tree belts along 3,000 kilometers of irriga- 
tion canals. 

Within the next few years, every col- 
lective farm in the Republic is expected 
to plant 1 to 2 hectares of trees, to set 
aside 3 to 5 hectares for orchards and 10 
to 15 hectares for vineyards, and to plant 
trees along all the canals and waterways 
on the farm property. 

Although Turkmen is one of the least 
forested areas in the Soviet Union be- 
cause of its hot, dry climate, the moun- 
tain regions do contain wooded areas of 
acacia, maple, elm, walnut, and other 
species. 


SAWN-SOFTWOOD Imports, U. K. 


Imports of sawn softwoods ‘including 
railway ties) into the United Kingdom 
during 1947 totaled 1,255,000 standards, 
according to a foreign publication. 
Canada was the chief supplier, followed 
by the United States, Finland, and 
Sweden. This level of imports permit- 
ted the building up of stocks to about 
600,000 standards, which is approxi- 
mately the normal stock position. 


Woop IMPORTS, URUGUAY 


Imports of wood into Uruguay totaled 
22,065 metric tons in the third quarter 
of 1947, falling slightly below the level of 
the preceding quarter and also below the 
corresponding quarter of 1946. The 
most important imports were Brazilian 


pine and spruce (chiefly from Brazil) 
cedar and oak (Brazil and Paraguay). 
Southern pine (United States), railway 
ties (Brazil), and plywood and veneer 
(Brazil). 


Machinery. 
Industrial 


ROAD-BUILDING-EQUIPMENT 
REQUIREMENTS, ARGENTINA 


An announcement of equipment needs 
for 1948 for the road-building program 
of the Argentine Ministry of Public 
Works includes the following items: 
Dump trucks, 600; light trucks, 200; wa- 
ter sprinklers, 100; asphalt spreaders, 
40; stone spreaders, 60; pneumatic rol- 
lers, 100; sheepsfoot rollers, 120; rollers, 
50; caterpillar tractors—50 to 70 horse- 
power, 160; 70 to 90 hp., 90; 90 to 130 hp., 
50; pneumatic tractors, 40 to 50 hp., 120: 
bulldozers, 20; motor shovels, 70; steam 
shovels, 70; loader-excavators, 20; motor 
graders, 160; crushers, 20; compressors, 
40; air hammers, 120; motor pumps, 150: 
concrete mixers, 130; grader elevators, 6: 
bituminous material paving mixers, 4: 
reinforced concrete paving mixers, 4. 

Purchases will be effected through au- 
thorized agents in Argentina, and more 
than 90 percent of the equipment is ex- 
pected to be supplied by the United 
States 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


EXPorRTS, SHANGHAI, CHINA 


Declared exports of crude drugs and 
pharmaceutical preparations from 
Shanghai, China, to the United States 
during the first 2 months of 1948 totaled 
9,543 pounds, valued at $18,736. These 
totals consisted of the following items: 
Rhubarb, 4,480 pounds, valued at $1,477; 
menthol, 2,100 pounds, $16,900; and 
“Chinese medicines,” 1,963 pounds, $359 


TESTING AND REGISTRATION REQUIREMENTS, 
HAITI 


An office for the control and examina- 
tion of medicines and pharmaceutical 
products was organized recently in the 
Department of Public Health in Haiti. 
All such articles prepared locally or im- 
ported for consumption are to be tested 
and registered before sale. 


MENTHOL Imports, U. 8S. 


Arrivals of natural menthol in the 
United States in 1947 totaled 478,148 
pounds, valued at $3,295,973, compared 
with 365,920 pounds and $864,954 in 1938. 
The chief sources in 1947 were as follows 
(1938 figures in parentheses): Brazil, 
350,048 pounds, $2,425,888 (0); China, 
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99,420 pounds, $693,990 (20,100 pounds, 
$38,082) ; and Japan, 28,680 pounds, 
$176,095 (345,820 pounds, $826,872). 
U. S. Official statistics.) 


NicoTINIc-AcID CONSUMPTION, SWEDEN 


Annual consumption of nicotinic acid 
in Sweden is between 2,000 and 3,000 
kilograms, all of which is imported, 
chiefly from the United States. Nicotinic 
acid is used in the production of niceta- 
mid, a heart medicine, and in the prep- 
aration of various vitamin-B products. 


BALSAM-OF-PERU PRODUCTION, 
EL SALVADOR 


Production of balsam of Peru in El 
Salvador during 1946-47 totaled 1,686 
quintals, according to official statistics. 
The average crop during the years 1942- 
46 was 3,496 quintals. 


Motion Pietures 
and Kquipment 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION IN FINLAND 


There are about 30 producers of films 
in Finland, but only 3 of these are oper- 
ating on a large scale and produce pic- 
tures continuously. Only 13 companies 
were operating in 1947. The principal 
studios are located in Helsinki. Because 
of the shortage of new machinery and 
material, the equipment in these studios 
is not up-to-date. Production is cur- 
rently handicapped by lack of space for 
new studios and stages, in addition to the 
high costs of production and the shortage 
of raw film. Finnish producers made 15 
feature films and 168 short subjects in 
1947. The average cost of production 
for a feature film is 6,000,000 Finnish 
marks. The Government gives little as- 
sistance to the domestic industry. The 
lower entertainment admission tax for 
domestic pictures and the 5 percent re- 
duction allowed when a Finnish short 
subject is included in the program were 
intended to encourage the development 
and improvement of domestic production. 

There are no quotas limiting the num- 
ber of United States films which may be 
imported into Finland, but there is a 
clearing agreement regarding importa- 
tion of films from Sweden and France. 
Import licenses are required and are 
granted to distributors who have been 
approved by the Film Chamber and the 
Film Renters’ Union and who state in 
each license application that they will 
not require foreign exchange before the 
Bank of Finland is ready to grant it. 
Most films are paid for in Finnish marks. 
All transfer of foreign exchange must 
have the approval of the Bank of Finland, 
which bank authorized $2,900 in dollar 
exchange for films in 1947. In addition 
to this amount, some United States films 
were paid for in pound sterling, a total of 
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16,440 pounds being allocated for this 
purpose. These amounts covered less 
than 10 percent of the United States film 
earnings. 

It is not mandatory to show domestic 
films, but most theaters show an ap- 
proved Finnish short subject of at least 
200 meters in length in order to take ad- 
vantage of the 5 percent tax reduction 
allowed when such a short is included 
in the program. There is no limit to the 
number of weeks any film may be shown. 
The first run of one United States film 
was 23 weeks. 

In 1947, a total of 328 feature films 
were presented for censorship in Fin- 
land. Of this number, 194, or 59 per- 
cent, were from the United States, 48 
were from Great Britain, 25 from Swe- 
den, 25 from Russia, 16 from France, 3 
from Denmark, 2 from Germany, and 15 
were domestically produced Finnish pic- 
tures. Censorship has not been very 
strict in the past, but the increased num- 
ber of banned films indicates that they 
are now being more carefully reviewed. 
A total of 20 films were rejected in 1947, 
of which 15 were United States features, 
3 were British pictures, and 2 were old 
German films. Motion-picture censor- 
ship agreements are in force with the 
equivalent boards in Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden. They keep one another in- 
formed of steps taken regarding certain 
censored films and negotiate about fu- 
ture operations at annual meetings. 

There is no objection to dubbing of 
films in either Finnish or Swedish, but, 
although facilities are available locally 
for this work, it is rarely done. Nor is 
there objection to superimposed titles, 
but they are in two languages, Finnish 
and Swedish. Some British newsreels 
have a commentary in Finnish. 


SITUATION IN SURINAM 


Under date of January 30, 1948, the 
Director of Economic Affairs at Para- 
maribo addressed a letter to the West 
Indies Film Board of Trade at Trinidad, 
B. W. I., in which he requested that the 
percentage of the gross takings of the 
Surinam exhibitors be reduced from the 
present 40 to 50 percent to 3242 percent. 
The reason given for this request was 
the growing scarcity of United States 
dollar and sterling exchange. He stated 
that the situation had become so serious 
that many import licenses for more es- 
sential goods had been canceled, and in- 
asmuch as the Government did not con- 
sider motion pictures essential, he asked 
the Board to cooperate with the Govern- 
ment and reduce its share of the intake. 
Assurance was given the Board that if 
it complies with this request, it will not 
result in an increase in the profits of the 
local distributors, as the price of admis- 
sions would be lowered. 

An alternative suggestion to the cut- 
ting down of the film companies’ share 


in the intake is that the difference be- 
tween the present 40 to 50 percent now 
remitted and 32% percent which the 
Government is willing to allow be de- 
posited with a local bank until such time 
as exchange becomes available, when it 
could be remitted. 


MOTION-PICTURE DEVELOPMENTS IN 
NICARAGUA 


The Industria Cinematografica Cen- 
troamericana, S. A. (ICCA) has sud- 
denly been revived. This company, now 
called “Nica Films,” claims to have a 
capital of more than 1,000,000 cordobas 
($200,000). A representative of the com- 
pany has left Nicaragua for Mexico to 
study studio production and then will go 
to the United States to acquire necessary 
materials for construction of the studios. 

Studios for Nica Films are to be con- 
structed near San Marcos, 47 kilometers 
south of Managua. This location was 
selected because the scenic surround- 
ings and the higher altitude, with its 
cooler climatic conditions, is more con- 
ducive to film production. The first pic- 
ture to be undertaken will be the story 
of a traditional Nicaraguan heroine. 
The cost of the film is estimated to be 
$80,000. Equipment in the hands of Nica 
Films was purchased from the defunct 
Condor Studios in Caracas, Venezuela. 

In 1947, a total of 557 feature films 
were shown in Managua’s first-run thea- 
ters. Of this number 431, or 77 percent, 
were United States films, 106 were Mex- 
ican, and 20 were Argentine. This fig- 
ure is indicative of Nicaragua’s annual 
feature film requirements as these thea- 
ters show all 35-mm. pictures that are 
imported. Trade sources estimate that 
the annual requirements for short sub- 
jects total 416 and for newsreels 208. 

United States pictures are preferred in 
Nicaragua. Mexican and Argentine films 
also are popular because they have been 
made especially to appeal to Latin Ameri- 
can taste. This attempt has been suc- 
cessful, as evidenced by greater box- 
office income produced by good individual] 
Mexican films over United States films: 
Should Mexican and Argentine films be- 
come available in larger quantities, it is 
believed that they would constitute a seri- 
ous threat to the secure position United 
States motion pictures now hold. 

The pros and cons concerning dubbed 
pictures in Spanish are becoming an 
ever-increasing problem to distributors. 
Dubbed pictures are definitely not popu- 
lar among the higher-income class of 
Nicaraguan theater patrons. Yet dubbed 
pictures are more popular with the lower- 
income class of patrons and in rural 
areas. So much criticism has been lev- 
eled against dubbed pictures that the 
distributors of leading United States film 
companies in Nicaragua have decided to 
discontinue them when the present sup- 
ply of dubbed films is exhausted. 
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Under construction in Managua are 
five new theaters, including the recon- 
struction of the destroyed Margot thea- 
ter. Three of these theaters will be first- 
class houses of modern design, two with 
air conditioning, and the other with a 
forced-draft ventilation system. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, Waxes. 
and Resins 


BRAZIL’S IMPORTS OF ROSIN AND 
TURPENTINE 


Brazil’s imports of rosin in the first 6 
months of 1947 amounted to 150 metric 
tons, valued at approximately $65,000, 
according to official Brazilian customs 
statistics. 

Imports of turpentine in the first half 
of 1947 totaled 785 tons, worth $397,000. 


NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS OF U. S. 
TURPENTINE 


In the first 7 months of 1947, New 
Zealand imported from the United States 
natural turpentine valued at NZ£80,742, 
according to official customs statistics. 


DEMAND FOR SIAM’s Lac 
Large orders for sticklac are being re- 
ceived in Siam from Singapore and mar- 
kets in India. The demand from the 
United States for lac of all kinds is said 
to be good and the volume of exports to 
that country has been increasing. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION, REQUIREMENTS, 
AND STOCKS, TURKEY 


Final reports place the Turkish 1947 
edible-oil production of the Aegean Sea 
district at approximately 60,000 metric 
tons, largest of the past several years. 
There was, in addition, a carry-over of 
about 8,000 tons from the 1946 produc- 
tion of 32,000 tons. 

Although the 1947 production of edible 
oil was large, a high percentage was of 
poor quality and because of its greater 
acidity had to be refined for household 
consumption. Oil-extraction plants at 
Mulga, Milas, and Ayvalik reportedly 
were still operating in March and the re- 
fining was expected to continue until the 
middle of April. 

Turkish annual domestic requirements 
for olive oil are estimated at 25,000 metric 
tons, and business circles are of the opin- 
ion therefore that 30,000 tons are avail- 
able for export without causing hardship 
to the domestic market. The export 
market is practically at a standstill, 
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however. During the war years, the 
Turkish Government prohibited the ex- 
portation of olive oil in order to insure 
fulfilling domestic needs and prevent 
profiteering. Turkey has lost its cus- 
tomers for olive oil, and the insistence of 
the Government on dollar exchange has 
hindered resuming trade with them or 
obtaining new ones. 

Large stocks of olive oil are being held 
by farmers, as dealers are reluctant to 
buy while the export market is in its 
present state. The dealers, on the other 
hand, have displayed a willingness to buy 
if the Government relaxes the export re- 
strictions and permits trade in sterling 
or barter. There is a shortage of con- 
tainers for such a large crop. 


FRANCE’S PRODUCTION AND MARKETING OF 
OLIVE OIL 


The production of olive oil in France 
from the 1947-48 crop will be about 5,000 
metric tons, according to reliable esti- 
mates. A larger percentage of that crop 
is being prepared for direct consumption 
than for processigg into olive oil. One 
of the reasons for this is that no olives 
nave been received from Spain since the 
closing of the French-Spanish border, 
and the demand for olives has been filled 
from domestic production. The reopen- 
ing of the border may therefore have an 
important influence on the olive and 
olive-oil market in France. 

Only 500 tons of olive oil were imported 
in 1947, all coming from Algeria. Olive- 
oil producers have recommended to the 
Government that provision be made for 
the importation of from 5,000 to 10,000 
tons of olive oil from Spain in 1948. It 
is believed that this move would bring 
down prices. 

During 1947 only about 400 tons of 
olive oil were exported from France 
This was part of the 600 tons taken from 
producers by the Government which re- 
mained after the needs of the pharma- 
ceutical and fish-canning industries 
were met. 

The marketing situation is extremely 
unstable, and the French Government 
has not decided how the current crop will 
be marketed. At one time it was decided 
that trade would be completely free but 
in the face of rapidly rising prices that 
plan was abandoned. Neither is it known 
whether the Government will take over 
a part of this year’s production. Pro- 
duction continues to be sold by individual 
producers on the black market and cur- 
rent prices are about 400 francs a kilo- 
gram in producing regions. ‘The nomi- 
nal official rate of the franc is $0.0047, 
United States currency.) 

With the devalution of the franc, deal- 
ers had hoped to be able to export again 
and have discussed the possibilities of do- 
ing so. It now appears, however, that 
the exportation of this product will be 


forbidden. Definite decisions on the 
marketing of the 1947-48 olive-oi] pro- 
duction will be made in the near future 


Paper and 
Related Products 


PAPER-PRODUCT IMPORTS, ARGENTINA 


Imports of paper products into Argen- 
tina increased to 270,800 metric tons dur. 
ing 1947, according to provisional data. 
from 252,800 tons in 1946. 


IRAQ’S IMPORTS FROM U. S. 


Iraq’s paper imports into the port of 
Basra (through which about $0 percent 
of the total imports come) from the 
United States amounted to 1,423 short 
tons, gross weight, during 1947, accord. 
ing to ships’ manifests. In addition, 3] 
tons of paperboard and 60 tons of wall- 
board were imported 


CIGARETTE-PAPER PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


The Japanese paper mills have the ca- 
pacity to produce 26,000,000 pounds of 
cigarette paper annually, according to a 
SCAP report. Present production is only 
about 9,600,000 pounds annually. If suf- 
ficient fuel, power, and chemicals were 
available, the mills probably could op- 
erate at full capacity. The demand for 
cigarette paper greatly exceeds the pres- 
ent output 


Rubber and 
Products 


RUBBER-GOODS PRODUCTION IN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The immediate object of the first half 
of the Czechoslovak Two-Year Plan was 
to attain volume in production. The na- 
tionalized leather and rubber industries 
expanded more rapidly than any others 
It is reported that the 1947 output of 
rubber footwear reached 19,272,833 pairs, 
or 139.7 percent of the Plan. The in- 
dustry also produced 2,480,020 bicycle 
and motorcycle tires in 1947 (1,109,000 
in 1946), or 112.5 percent of the amount 
scheduled, and bus and passenger car 
tires, 512,214 in 1947 (203,350 in 1946), 
or 102.1 percent of the quantity planned 


RUBBER-FOOTWEAR PRODUCTION IN JAPAN 


Japanese production of canvas rubber- 
soled footwear for the calendar year 1947 
totaled approximately 8,107,000 pairs; for 
1946 it amounted to about 8,629,000 pairs. 
The estimated total production capacity 
is 5,468,000 pairs per month, of which 
approximately 1,000,000 pairs per month 
could be available for export. In 1947, 
exports of that type of footwear 
amounted to 668,000 pairs, nearly all go- 
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ing to Belgium, Belgian Congo, Siam, 
and Singapore, at an approximate unit 
price of 50 cents (United States cur- 
rency), f. 0. b. Japan. The remainder 
entered the domestic market. 

production of Jikatabi (two-toed Japa- 
nese rubber-soled shoes) in 1947 approxi- 
mated 9,704,000 pairs; for 1946 it was 
about 13,777,000 pairs. Monthly pro- 
duction capacity is estimated at 2,842,000 
pairs, of which a considerable quantity 
can be exported. In 1947, exports of 
these shoes to the United States and Ha- 
waii amounted to 19,000 pairs, at an 
approximate unit price of 45 cents 
(United States currency) f. o. b. Japan. 
Remaining production was sold on the 
domestic market. 

Rubber boots and shoes produced in 
1947 amounted to about 1,728,000 pairs, 
all for domestic use. 


Soaps. Toiletries. 
and Essential Oils 


RosEwooD-OIL Exports, PARA, BRAZIL 


Exports of rosewood oil from the Para 
Consular District in Brazil to the United 
States during January 1948 totaled $101,- 
112, in value, compared with $26,203 in 
the corresponding month of 1947. 


CITRONELLA-OIL AND MUSK EXPORTS, 
SHANGHAI, CHINA 


Declared exports of citronella oil from 
Shanghai, China, to the United States 
during the first 2 months of 1948 totaled 
valued at $27,750. De- 
clared exports of musk amounted to 25 
pounds, with a value of $4,768. 


Soap PRODUCTION, GREECE 


The output of soap in northern Greece 
during the second half of 1947 was 60 
percent of 1939 levels; in the first half of 
the year, the proportion was 65 percent. 
In 1939, Greece produced 23,550 metric 
tons of soap, only a minor portion of 
which was manufactured in the northern 
part of the country. 


Soap PRICES REDUCED, U. K. 


Prices of some toilet and laundry soaps 
in the United Kingdom were reduced in 
March of this year by Lever Bros. and 
Unilever, Ltd. This action was part of 
the firm’s decision to implement the rec- 
ommendations of the Report on Prices 
and Profits of the Federation of British 
Industries, according to a British trade 
journal. The report embodied proposals 
for reducing prices and stabilizing profits 
and dividends. 


OIL AND Fat SUPPLIES FOR SOAP, UNION OF 
SoutH AFRICA 


The 1948 oil and fat allocation for the 
Union of South Africa by the Interna- 
tional Emergency Food Council was re- 
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duced from 60,000 tons to 24,000 tons, 
reports the British press. This cut is not 
expected to make the soap situation less 
favorable in the Union, but it is in con- 
trast to the actual arrivals of approxi- 
mately 40,000 tons of fats and oils in 1947. 
However, ground-nut supplies in the 
Union of South Africa for 1948 are esti- 
mated at 60,000 short tons, against 23,000 
tons last year, and facilities for harden- 
ing whale oil for use in soap were recently 
developed. 


Telecommunica- 
tion Kquipment 


DaTA ON RADIO RECEIVING SETS, CANADA 


Radio receiving sets sold by Canadian 
manufacturers during 1947 totaled 836,- 
419 valued at $60,399,221, compared with 
568,320 sets valued at $28,849,115 in 1946. 
Producers’ inventories of radio receiving 
sets on December 31, 1947, totaled 108,- 
174 sets. Sales of receiving sets, by types, 
in 1947 are shown in the accompanying 
table. 

The distribution of sales by Provinces 
during 1947 at list prices was as fo!lows: 
Ontario, 380,782 ($27,598,893); Quebec, 
174,261 ($12,629,908); British Columbia, 
70,918 ($5,500,335); Manitoba, 64,298 
($4,468,717); Maritimes, 62,178 ($4,126,- 
841); Alberta, 47,499 ($3,541,327); and 
Saskatchewan, 36,483 ($2,533,200). 

During 1947 a total of 112,029 sets 
valued at $3,782,585 was imported. Ex- 
ports of radios during 1947 totaled 52,643 
valued at $1,605,078. 

Production of radio receiving tubes in 
Canada during 1947 amounted to 17,975,- 
621 valued at $3,684,990. 

Canadian imports of radio receiving 
tubes in 1947 totaled 3,702,593 valued at 
$1,751,957. Imports of radio-tube parts 
were valued at $511,747. 


Nales of Radio Receiving Sets in Canada, 


1947 
] Numt Value 

a 

Standard broadcast 406,414 $15,448 | 

Short-wave 8,179 7, 489, 21 

FM 2, 862 TSS, 549 
Combination 

Standard broadcast 63, 971 ¥, 599, 220 

Short-wave 19,596 | 11, 597, 247 

FM 70 2,117, 961 
Battery 

Standard broadcast 2 4, 099, 030 

Short-wa 21, 732 1, 452, 635 
Portable 

Battery 10, 344 194, 764 

Battery, electric 11, 324 1, 046, 286 
Automobile radio 75, 875 6, 265, 783 


lotal 836,419 | 60, 399, 221 


TELEVISION EQUIPMENT To BE SOLD IN 


ARGENTINA 


The Philips (Dutch) plant in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, reportedly is planning 
to sell television broadcasting equipment 
to Argentine broadcasters and to put 


receiving equipment on the market for 
purchase by the public, according to the 
Argentina press. 


RADIOTELEPHONE EQUIPMENT To BE USED 
BY POLICE FORCES, NETHERLANDS 


After a 12-month trial of the equip- 
ment in several vehicles, the police forces 
in the principal towns of the Netherlands 
are to be provided with a V. H. F. mobile 
radiotelephone system, according to the 
British press. A £20,000 contract was re- 
portedly received by the General Electric 
Co., Ltd., for FM (frequency modulation) 
equipment comprising ten 100-watt 
fixed-station transceivers, five 10-watt 
fixed stations, and 52 mobile units. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


YARN PRODUCTION, BELGIUM 


Production of yarn by Belgian spinning 
mills during January 1948, as compared 
with December 1947, in parentheses, was 
as follows (all figures in metric tons): 
Flax, 710.1 (908.1); jute, 3,326 (3,246.9) ; 
hemp, 278.9 (244.5); cotton, 1,347.7 
(7,166.2) ; wool, combed, 9,963.2 (1905.4), 
and carded, 1,534.7 (1555.1). 

Output of yarn during the entire year 
1947 included (in metric tons): Flax, 
9,253.1; jute, 36,510; hemp, 2,831.1; cot- 
ton, 81,264.9; wool, 42,341.5, consisting of 
20,430.5 combed, and 21,911 carded. 


Output OF TEXTILE INDUSTRY, U. S._U. K. 
ZONES, GERMANY 


Production of textile raw materials in 
Bizonia consists of a few thousands tons 
of flax and approximately 2,500 tons of 
raw wool. Raw-material requirements 
are mostly filled by imports, which are 
expected to increase in 1948. 

Plans for increasing textile production 
are under consideration, such as the in- 
troduction of second shifts in the spin- 
ning mills and modernization of ma- 
chinery. Tentative estimates indicate a 
1949 textile capacity sufficient to process 
465,000 tons of natural fibers and 185,000 
tons of synthetic fibers. 

The textile industry in Bizonia, pro- 
cessing natural fibers, had 4,850,000 
spindles in place at the beginning of 
1948, of which 2,250,000 were in opera- 
tion, as compared with 6,800,000 in place 
in 1938. Looms numbered 156,775, of 
which one-third were in operation. Tex- 
tile mills in the United States zone were 
operating at 30 percent of available 
capacity and in the British zone at 45 
percent. 

Of the 1,800 wool-carding machines, 
1.200 are operated by the largest wool- 
washing-and-combing enterprise in Ger- 
many, or more than 60 percent of the 
wool-combing capacity of Western Ger- 
many. Wool imports are discharged at 
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its own quay. Operations were resumed 
in March 1947, and output increased to 
50 percent of normal capacity (50,000,000 
kilograms of raw wool). Approximately 
2,700 workers are employed as compared 
with 4,000 in prewar years. Current op- 
erations center in the processing of Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand wool. 

Export prospects in several branches 
of the textile industry, such as the silk 
and velvet and cotton-weaving mills, im- 
proved during the second half of 1947. 


FOREIGN TRADE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Czechoslovakia’s foreign trade during 
1947 in textiles and related products was 
as follows: 

Imports (in tons): Wool, 29,140; 
woolen yarn, 78; woolen fabrics, 124; silk 
2,430; silk yarn, 1,600; silk fabrics, 203; 
cotton, 60,137; cotton yarn, 337; cotton 
fabrics, 274; jute, 11,902; hemp and flax, 
14,991; flax and hemp yarn, 285; flax and 
hemp fabrics, 21; embroideries, laces, 
curtains, 12; hosiery and knitted-wear, 
45; underwear, 1; men’s clothing, 68; 
other ready-made clothing, all kinds, 46. 

Exports (in tons): Wool, 11; woolen 
yarn, 1,541; woolen fabrics, 1,931; silk, 
842; silk yarn, 648; silk fabrics, 566; cot- 
ton, 3; cotton yarn, 190; cotton fabrics, 
3,072; jute fabrics, 4,337; hemp and flax, 
142; flax and hemp yarn, 91; flax and 
hemp fabrics, 1,348; embroideries, laces, 
curtains, 74; hosiery and knitted-wear, 
841; hats of all kinds, 189; underwear, 
625; men’s clothing, 128; other ready- 
made clothing, all kinds, 281. 


FOREIGN TRADE, MADAGASCAR AND COMORO 
ISLANDS 


Madagascar’s exports and imports of 
textiles and related products in 1947, as 
compared with 1946 in parentheses, were 
as follows: 

Exports: Raffia fiber, 5,887 metric tons 
(3,665) ; sisal, 1,776 metric tons (3,007) ; 
other fibers, 90 metric tons (167); hats 
of straw and aloes, 486,349 in number 
(793,313) ; sun helmets, 11,904 in number 
(10,218). 

Imports (all figures in metric tons): 
Threads and yarns, 140 (83) ; empty jute 
bags, 1,218 (609); cotton cloth, 4,768 
(3,224) ; woolen cloth, 305 (194) ; silk and 
rayon cloth, 111 (71); clothes, 665 (435) ; 
other textiles, 39 (13). 

Exports from the Comoro archipelago, 
a dependency, in 1947, consisted of 1,888 
metric tons of sisal, 7 tons of coco fiber, 
and 63 tons of twines and cords. Imports 
of cotton cloth into the archipelago to- 
taled 6 metric tons. 


PRODUCTION DaTA, POLAND 


Poland’s State-controlled textile in- 
dustry plans to increase production by 
15 percent in 1948, according to a for- 
eign-trade publication. 

In 1947, production of cotton fabrics 
totaled 258,000,000 meters (1 meter 
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1.0936 yards) ; woolen, 32,100,000 meters; 
rayon, 19,300,000 meters. Output in the 
woolen and rayon sections of the indus- 
try is reported to have exceeded the 1947 
mark. 


EXPANSION IN SOUTH AFRICA’S TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 

Considerable expansion in South 
Africa’s textile industry is in progress. 
Two large cotton-textile mills—one at 
Kingwilliamstown and the other at 
Ladysmith—will begin production in 
1948. Another cotton mill is to be built 
at Klapmuts, near Paarl, Cape Province. 

A new factory, at Uitenhage, for the 
combing, spinning, and weaving of wool, 
has reached initial production stages. 
Another at Worcester, Cape Province, 
eventually will be equipped to process 
wool through all stages, from combing 
and top-making to the weaving of cloth. 
The processing of raw wool in South 
Africa previously has been confined to 
wool washing and scouring and not ex- 
tended to combing, kitting, and dyeing. 

In addition, several smaller companies 
plan to enter the cotton and wool manu- 
facturing business in the Union. 

Existing textile-manufacturing 
cerns expanded facilities in 1947, but 
production was handicapped by short- 
ages of materials (i. e. raw cotton, cot- 
ton yarn, worsted yarn, sisal) and irreg- 
ular deliveries. Because of shortage of 
jute, waste hessian was reprocessed and 
used in the manufacture of bags for 
sugar and grain. 

Production in the clothing industry in- 
creased toward the end of 1947, partly 
owing to seasonal conditions and also to 
the clearance of heavy imported stocks. 
Supplies of most materials were easier, 
but prices steadily increased. 


con- 


Cotton and Products 


PRODUCTION IN MEXICO 


The cotton crop in Mexico in 1947 
totaled 490,000 bales, according to the 
latest revised estimate, as compared with 
452,000 bales in 1946. Production by 
districts was as follows (all figures in 
bales): Laguna, 185,000; Matamoros, 
107,000; Mexicali, 94,000; Delicias, 36,000; 
Juarez, 27,000; Don Martin, 20,000; Sono- 
ra; Sinaloa, and Nayarit, 18,000; others, 
3,000. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


The 1946—47 cotton crop in the Union 
of South Africa has been estimated at 
1,000 bales ‘of 500 pounds) and is ex- 
pected to total about 3,000 bales in 1947- 
48. The price equivalent of 26.6 cents 
per pound during the past 3 years and 
increased local utilization of cotton for 
tires and other products have brought 
about an increase in production. 











Synthetic Fibers and Products 





RAYON SITUATION IN GERMANY 





Distribution of cellulose to the rayon | ff 
industry in 1947 was far below require. | 
ments. In August, for example, 9,499 | 
tons of cellulose were reported to have 
been produced. Of this amount, the 
rayon mills got 16'2 percent, whereas 
formerly their quota was from 34 to 40 
percent. It is said in the trade that the 
paper industry got the largest percent. 
age. This caused rayon and rayon Staple ‘ 
fiber mills in the British Zone to close 
down or curtail operations, according to 
the Fachverband Kunstseide and Zel}. 
wolle (Rayon Yarn and Staple Associa. 
tion). 

In November 1947, the situation im. 
proved, and the rayon and chemical jp. 
dustries received an allocation of 2,849 
tons of cellulose compared with only 1,559 
tons in the preceding month. Of this | 
increased amount, 2,575 tons came from | 
the United States Zone and the remain. 
der, 265 tons, from the French Zone, 

In December, further increases were : 
reported. Of the 2,720 tons made avail. 
able, 2,080 tons were from the United 
States Zone, whereas the British Zone | 
contributed 375 tons, and the French | 
Zone again Supplied 265 tons. | 

Approximately 500 tons of special tire- 
cord cellulose was supplied to the mills in 
December, compared with 200 tons in 
November, which quantity was sufficient 
to enable the plant at Kostheim to 
reopen. 

A new process for manufacturing 
high-tenacity rayon from  beechwood 
pulp for tire cord has been developed in 
Germany, according to a foreign trade 
publication. i 





Viscellaneous Fibers 
EXporTs OF CoIR PRODUCTS, CEYLON 


Exports of coir yarn from Ceylon 
totaled 31,400 hundredweight in the first 
10 months of 1947, as compared with 
21,600 hundredweight in the correspond- 
ing period of 1946 and 76,300 hundred- 
weight from January—October 1938, ac- 
cording to a foreign trade publication. 

Exports of other coir products (includ- | 
ing ropes, bags, mats, and matting, but : 
excluding mattress fiber, brush fiber, and 
yarn) amounted to 21,700 hundredweight 
in the first 10 months of 1947, as com- 
pared with 8,800 hundredweight in like 
period of 1946. 


ry. 
Tobacco and 
Related Products 


SITUATION IN NORWAY 


During the war years, Norway pro- | 
duced considerable quantities of poor- 
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Pre pared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Helsinki-Turku Railway Line 
Passenger Service Expanded 


Helsinki-Turku railway passenger 
service via the Soviet-leased Porkkala 
area was doubled on March 15 with the 
inauguration of a second daily train each 
way. One of the new trains leaves Hel- 
sinki at 6:02 p. m., arriving at Turku at 
11:56 p. m.; the other train leaves Turku 
at 7:40 a. m., arriving at Helsinki at 1:35 
p.m. The new service demonstrates the 
popularity of the shorter trip between 
Helsinki and Turku via Porkkala. 


Radio Broadcasting 
Activities in De ninnale 


The Danish Government broadcasts 
on one short-wave and two long-wave 
transmitters at the present time. The 
long-wave transmitter located at Ka- 
lundborg operates on 240 kce., call letters 
OXP and 60,000 watts output, and the 
jong-wave transmitter at Herstedvester 
near Copenhagen operates on 1176 Kc., 
call letters OXQ with 10,000 watts output. 
The short-wave station at Skamlebak 
operates on 9520 ke. with a rated output 
of 6,000 watts and is identified by call 
letters OZF. 

A new, powerful short-wave transmit- 
ter is expected to commence operations 
this spring, with broadcasts in several 
languages, beginning with English, 
French, and Spanish. Danish music and 
culture will play a leading role in these 
broadcasts, and special programs will be 
arranged for Danes living abroad and 
Danish seamen. The power of the new 
transmitter will be 50 kilowatts; however, 
the wave length has not been finally fixed. 

Denmark claims to have the second 
largest percentage of listeners of any 
country in Europe, with 259 listeners per 
1000 inhabitants, Sweden leading with 
287 per 1,000. In a total population of 
4,045,232 ‘(census of 1945), there are 
1,076,436 license holders, or 26.61 percent 
of the population. 

All expenses of the Danish State Radio 
are, according to the Act on Broadcast- 
ing, paid out of the Radio Fund into 
Which listeners pay an annual license fee 
which amounts to 10 crowns ($2) per re- 
ceiver set. This fee becomes 15 crowns 
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as of April 11, 1948. There is no income 
from advertisements, as this form of 
broadcasting is prohibited. 


British European Airways 
Reopens Service to Oslo 


British European Airways is scheduled 
to reopen flights to Oslo, Norway, on 
April 18, when the first direct London-to- 
Oslo service is started. In the past, the 
route was operated via Goteborg, Sweden. 
The service will be operated on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays in each direc- 
tion, with Viking aircraft. 


Cuban Electric Companies 
Report Production Increase 


Sales of metered electric power from 
public-utility companies in Cuba in- 
creased from 469,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
in 1946 to 486,000,000 kilowatt-hours in 
1947. With the easing of electrical- 
equipment supplies, the number of con- 
sumers on the lines of the principal light 
and power companies increased from 
359,480 in 1946 to 391,955 in 1947. 


Steamship Service Between 
Poland and Iceland Opened 


A regular steamship service between 
Poland and Iceland was scheduled to be 
opened early in March. The line will be 
serviced by an Iceland steamship com- 
pany. The first boat belonging to this 
line, Lagarfloss, arriving in Gdynia on 
March 10, was to take a shipment of 700 
tons of Polish sugar to Iceland. 


BOA Announces Daily 
Bermuda-U, S. Flights 


British Overseas Airways recently an- 
nounced the inauguration of a daily 
service between Bermuda and the United 
States, starting on April 25, 1948. While 
BOA has been in the New York-Bermuda 
service for several years, not more than 
three flights weekly have been made. 

Four weekly flights will be made to New 
York and three to Baltimore. New York 
flights will make connections with British 
Overseas Airways flights from New York 
to England, enabling passengers from 





Bermuda to England to make the entire 


journey by a sterling carrier. The stop 
in New York will not be more than 4 
hours, so that no dollar expenditures 
would be necessary in the United States. 

Pan American Airways, also in the 
Bermuda service for a number of years, 
has for the past year been operating 10 
fiights weekly, and is now making 4 
flights daily. This service will continue 
as long as the present demand continues. 

Colonial Airlines, a comparative new- 
comer in the New York-Bermuda serv- 
ice, has operated a daily service to New 
York and a weekly one to Washington 
until recently when it was extended to 
two weekly trips to Washington and two 
flights daily to New York. 

Trans-Canada Air Lines expected to 
start flights between Canada and Ber- 
muda during March. This service will 
mean an additional four flights weekly 
and is the first Canadian service. 


Mexican Road Improvements 


Mexico had completed approximately 
5 miles of resurfacing, amounting prac- 
tically to new construction, along the 
Reynosa-Metamoros highway at the end 
of February 1948. A stretch of about 25 
miles on this road still remains in a bad 
state of disrepair. The State recently 
transferred many road workers from this 
project to the Matamoros-Ciudad Vic- 
toria project in an effort to accelerate 
completion of that important highway. 

Work along the Reynosa-San Fernando 
highway has been practically at a stand- 
still chiefly because of the lack of funds. 

There is great interest at Manzanillo 
in the completion of a highway that will 
permit motor travel and transportation 
from Manzanillo to Jiquilpan, which is on 
the Guadalajara-Mexico City paved 
highway. The unpaved road from Man- 
zanillo to Colima is already reasonably 
good during the dry season. Work is 
now progressing on the Colima-Jiquilpan 
section at Federal Government expense. 
It is hoped that an unpaved road, pass- 
able in dry weather, will be completed 
over that section by the end of 1948. 
Such a highway would permit transpor- 
tation by truck during more than half of 
the year and would unquestionably re- 
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lieve the present strain upon the railroad 
System (the National Railways’ single 
track from Manzanillo to Guadalajara). 


Electricity Consumption 
Increases in Sao Paulo 


Consumption of electric power in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil’s leading industrial center, 
increased to 59,369,897 kilowatt-hours in 
January 1948, over 49,610,277 kilowatt 
hours during the same month of 1947. 

Total consumption of electricity in Sao 
Paulo in 1947 was 655,441,037 kilowatt- 
hours. 


Postal Agreement Signed 
By Peru and Argentina 


An agreement entered into by postal 
authorities of Peru and Argentina, 
signed in Buenos Aires on November 30, 
1947, provides, among other things, for 
the establishment of air parcel-post serv- 
ice, an exchange of postal officials to 
make studies of the respective postal 
systems, and the exchange of diplomatic 
pouches by air. The establishment of 
air parcel-post service between Peru and 
Argentina would be based on a maximum 
weight limit of 10 kilograms per parcel 
and a minimum weight unit for postage 
rates of 500 grams or a fraction thereof, 
with a rate schedule equalized to the 
express rate charged by the carrier air 

"jines. This service is to become effective 
as soon as the respective postal authori- 
ties advise each other of the tariffs to be 
charged. 

Regarding the exchange of postal offi- 
cials, the agreement provides that postal 
officials of the respective countries may 
be assigned for periods of 90 days to 
study the postal systems of the other 
country for the purpose of acquainting 
themselves with and making a report on 
the respective systems. The term of 
study may be decreased or increased at 
the volition of the visited country. 

The provisions for the exchange of 
diplomatic pouches by air carrier con- 
template a weekly exchange of diplo- 
matic pouches with a weight limit of one 
kilogram of correspondence. The au- 
thorities of the respective countries will 
endeavor to obtain franchises from the 
carrier air lines for this service. 


Progress Reported on 
New Bolivian Highway 


The Bolivian Development Corporation 
turned over to the Minister of Public 
Works, at the end of March, 31 kilo- 
meters of completed highway at the 
Santa Cruz end of the Cochabamba- 
Santa Cruz Highway project, which was 
constructed at an approximate cost of 
36,000,000 bolivianos. The completed 
road was officially inaugurated by Presi- 
dent Hertzog on March 12 in Santa Cruz. 
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Construction work on the Cocha- 
bamba-Santa Cruz highway at the Co- 
chabamba end was sharply reduced dur- 
ing the rainy season, being influenced 
also by the rescission of the contract in 
December. Present operations are along 
the lines of maintenance of the com- 
pleted paved section, the grading and 
preparation for asphalting of the road 
beyond Punata, and the tieing in of other 
completed or nearly completed sections. 
Despite the near termination of the rainy 
season, it is not contemplated that work 
will be intensified until such time as a 
new contractor is selected. 


Royal Dutch Airlines 
Releases Operating Data 


Statistics released by the Royal Dutch 
Airlines (KLM) covering 1947 operations 
in the Americas show that aircraft of 
this line registered 31,875,000 passenger- 
miles in 1947 as compared with 22,500,000 
in 1946. Number of passengers trans- 
ported increased from 50,200 in 1946 to 
76,000 in 1947. Transportation of excess 
baggage in 1947 amounted to 660,000 
pounds as against 495,000 pounds carried 
in 1946. Transportation of mail in- 
creased from 107,800 pounds in 1946 to 
158,400 pounds in the following year 
General cargo carried in 1947 amounted 
to 2,090,000 pounds as compared with 
787,600 pounds in 1946. 


Radio Equipment Required on 
Aireraft Flying Over Brazil 


Order No. 36 of February 16, 1948, is- 
sued by the Brazilian Air Minister, re- 
quires that all commercial aircraft fly- 
ing Over Brazil must have the following 
radio equipment on board: 

1. A transmitter operating on a frequency 
of 2,870 kc. telephone and telegraph, capable 
of furnishing a minimum of 5 watts to ths 
antenna circuit tor 
munication. 


aircraft-to-tower com- 


2. A transmitter operating on a frequency 
of 6,210 kc. telephone and telegraph, capable 
of furnishing a minimum of 5 watts to the 
antenna circuit for emergency communica- 
tion 

3. A transmitter operating on a frequency 
of 4,220 kc. telephone, and 5,105 telegraph 
capable of furnishing a minimum of 30 watts 
to the antenna circuit for 
with airway stations. 

(a) All of the above transmitters must be 
crystal sets unless the aircraft constantly 
maintains on board a frequency meter; 


communication 


(b) At any rate the frequency tolerance of 
0.02 percent should be observed 

4. A receiver capable of covering the band 
of 200 to 400 kes. for reception of 
emissions. 


tower 


5. A receiver capable of covering the band 
of 3,000 to 9,000 kes. for reception of other 
communications 

6. Automatic radiogoniometric receiver Ca- 
pable of covering the band of 200 to 1,700 Kc 
for navigation and landing by instruments 

(a) It is understood that automatic ra- 
diogoniometric reception means that which 
automatically gives the reading of the angle 
of arrival of energy of radio frequency re- 


ceived, without requiring alteration Other 
than the tuning of the apparatus. 

This order goes into force on July } 
1948. 


Automatic Telephone System 
Installed in Arequipa, Peru 


An automatic telephone system, jn. 
stalled in Arequipa, Peru, for the Cia, de 
Telefonos de Arequipa y de Mollendo, 
S. A., by L. M. Ericsson of Sweden, was 
inaugurated on March 6, 1948. Accord. 
ing to reports received by the American 
Embassy in Lima, the system consists of 
1,730 lines, which is approximately the 
same number used with the previous 
equipment. Plans have been made, how. 
ever, to provide for a larger installation 
as soon as the foreign exchange required 
to purchase the new equipment becomes 
available. 


Electricity Consumption 
Decreases in Finland 


The consumption of electricity in Hel- 
sinki, Finland, during 1947 decreased by 
5.5 percent as compared with 1946 con- 
sumption. In December 1947, the de- 
crease in consumption of electricity was 
22 percent compared with the 
consumed in December 1946 


amount 


Civil Aviation Technical 
School Opened in Bolivia 


loyd Aereo Boliviano (LAB) recently 


opened a Technical School for aviation 
mechanics and radio operators in Coch- 
abamba, Bolivia. This is the first civil 
aviation school of this type to operate 
in Bolivia, and currently has enrolled 36 
students 

The school has for its object the train- 
ing, during a period of 3 years, of avia- 
tion mechanics and radio operators in 
order to resolve the immediate and fu- 
ture needs of aviation in Bolivia. In- 
structions will be both theoretical and 
including 
studies in fields of science and of tech- 


practical, the theoretical 
nical specialization, and the practical 
including activities in the workshop. 
Prerequisites for admission include the 
stipulation that the student be Bolivian 
and at least 16 years old 

Students who have satisfactorily com- 
pleted their 3 years of study will be given 
“Certificados de Capacidad” (Certificates 
of Capacity), with LAB’s management 
being obliged in each case to obtain from 
the Bolivian Government the licenses 
for the free exercise of their professions. 
Once the student has received his cer- 
tificate, he obligates himself to lend his 
services to LAB in the capacity of a 
mechanic or radio operator, if LAB so 
desires, during a period of 3 years at 4 
salary to be fixed by LAB’s management. 
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Norwegian Trade Fair, Bergen 


A record number of 270 firms will par- 
ticipate in the Norwegian Trade Fair 
scheduled to open in Bergen, Norway, on 
May 26, and continue until June 6. This 
will be Norway’s first trade fair since the 
war, designed to provide domestic and 
foreign visitors with a survey of Nor- 
wegian production. 

Exhibits will be housed in a group of 
buildings constructed for the Polar Ex- 
hibition which had been scheduled for 
1940 and which was cancelled as a result 
of the Nazi invasion of Norway in April 
of that year. A variety of collective ex- 
hibits will include displays by the foot- 
wear, clothing, and aluminum industries 
Cities, too, plan to exhibit as units, with 
the various firms in a single city combin- 
ing their displays on an area basis. 

The Fair planners hope to be able to 
present a number of “work in progress’”’ 
exhibits in addition to finished-product 
displays. The Oslo Tailors’ Association, 
for example, plans to install a fully 
equipped garment factory, and other in- 
dustries are planning similar projects. 

Particular stress will be placed on ex- 
port products. One of the features of 
the show will be a special section devoted 
to fish and fish products. 

American businessmen wishing to at- 
tend the Norwegian Trade Fair are re- 
quested to apply for further information 
to the Royal Norwegian Information 
Services, Room 1826, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, New York. 


Rand Easter Show, 
Johannesburg 


The Rand Easter Show, held annually 
under the auspices of the Witwatersrand 
Agricultural Society, took place for the 
Thirty-seventh time in Johannesburg, 
Union of South Africa, from March 22 
to 29, 1948. This year’s show has been 
rated as the most successful of its kind 
ever held in South Africa. A new attend- 
ance record was set, the total figure re- 
ported, on the day following the termina- 
tion of the event, being over 250,000 
visitors. 

Primarily an agricultural show in its 
conception, the number of industrial ex- 
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hibitors, both of the Union of South Af- 
rica and of foreign countries, has stead- 
ily increased as it has developed. Among 
the South African goods exhibited there 
may be mentioned all kinds of clothing, 
chemical products, processed foodstuffs, 
engineering products, plumbing fittings, 
plastic products, asbestos products, wires 
and cables, large and small electric 
motors, furniture and other household 
equipment, printing machinery, pumps, 
paints and varnishes, bricks and tiles, 
and leather goods. A large variety of 
foreign industrial products, including a 
very representative selection of American 
exhibits, shown by local agents of Amer- 
ican firms, was on display at the Rand 
Easter Show. The Netherlands partici- 
pated in the show with a special Nether- 
lands Pavilion in which 67 Dutch firms 
showed their products. 

Among the American goods exhibited 
were office machinery, lighting fixtures, 
home and electrical equipment, television 
and radio sets, air-conditioning units, 
construction material, electrical instru- 
ments, optical machinery, laundry and 
dry-cleaning equipment, and agricul- 
tural machinery. 

It has been reported that considerable 
orders from both domestic and foreign 
merchants were placed at the exhibition. 


International Industrial 
Exhibition, Luxembourg 


An International Industrial Exposi- 
tion will be held in the City of Luxem- 
bourg from June 19 to July 4, 1948. This 
Exposition is being held for commercial 
purposes and is similar to those which 
took place every 2 or 3 years before the 
war—the last one in 1938. 

Exhibit space will rent for approxi- 
mately 400 francs per square meter in- 
doors and 200 francs per square meter 
in the open. Space has already been 
reserved for 52 exhibits representing 
American, British, Swiss, Swedish, Nor- 
wegian, Danish, Dutch, Belgian, French, 
and Luxembourg manufacturers. 

Exhibits of capital goods, which will 
be of particular interest, include hotel 
and restaurant equipment of all kinds, 
baker’s, confectioner’s and butcher’s ma- 
chinery, agricultural machinery, build- 
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ing machinery, central heating systems, 
and, in general, any equipment used in 
the hotel, food, and building industries. 

Consumer goods of interest will be 
household articles and appliances of all 
types, plastic furniture and _ fabrics, 
equipment for bars, sanitary equipment, 
all food items, especially canned food, 
liquors, wines, and the like. 

The Committee would also recommend 
displays tending to promote all phases 
of tourist travel. The Exposition is be- 
ing organized by the Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg Inn Keepers, Cafe, and 
Hotel Owners Association, and particular 
stress seems to be laid on those goods 
which have some relation to the hotel, 
food, and building industries. 

Interested American firms should con- 
tact the organizers of the Exhibition: 
Syndicat des Aubergistes, Cafetiers et 
Hoteliers Organisés du Grand Duché de 
Luxembourg, 11 Rue Porte Neuve, Lux- 
embourg, Luxembourg. 


British Industries Fair, 
London and Birmingham 


From its earliest days, the Birmingham 
Section of the British Industries Fair has 
always had a strong electrical group, in 
which a large variety of products of in- 
terest to both industrial and domestic 
users have been displayed. At the 1948 
Fair, opening on May 3, more than 200 
individual firms will be exhibiting in this 
group, and the exhibit will show a num- 
ber of developments in the electrical field. 

According to the Board of Trade Jour- 
nal, a new type of domestic electrical fire 
will be displayed for the first time in the 
Birmingham Section of the British In- 
dustries Fair. Its special point is that 
the heat actually comes from the imita- 
tion coal which is plugged into a real 
firebrick base. The lamp provided is for 
effect only. Of interest to industralists 
is an electrode boiler with which steam 
can be raised in 5 to 7 minutes merely by 
closing a switch. The unit is completely 
self-contained and obviates flues, chim- 
neys, coal storage, ash removal, and 
stockers’ services. Pressure is controlled 
automatically, and the auto load device 
ensures that the amount of steam raised 
does not exceed the demand. The effi- 














ciency of these boilers is claimed to be 
97-98 percent. 

Of a different character is a simple 
little machine which needs no skill or 
training to operate and which will wash 
a thousand glasses of any shape and size 
per hour. No towelling is required, be- 
cause the glasses dry in a matter of sec- 
onds. There is no waste of power, the 
¥4-horsepower motor which drives the 
machine being automatically controlled. 

American business people wishing to 
attend the British Industries Fair at Lon- 
dom and Birmingham can obtain addi- 
tional information from the British In- 
formation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, New York, or from the Ex- 
hibitions Division of the Export Promo- 
tion Department, 35 Old Queen Street, 
London, S. W. 1, England. 


International Fur and 
Leather Fair, Basel 

The Second International Fur and 
Leather Fair took place in Basel, Switzer- 
land, from March 8 to 15, 1948; 372 firms 
of the fur, leather, and allied branches 
were represented at that event, which, 
according to reports received, was very 
successful. Manufacturers and dealers 
of 30 countries displayed their goods at 
the Fair—among them, 15 United States 
fur and leather merchants and manufac- 
turers. The largest foreign representa- 
tion was furnished by Great Britain with 
71 exhibits. 


Renewal of the Danube 
Trade Fair 


The Commissioner’s Office for Trade 
and Industry in Bratislava, Czechoslo- 
vakia, has issued an official statement 
that a credit guaranty of 150,000 crowns 
is being granted for the building of the 
Slovak Trade Fair, designed to revive the 
tradition of the Danube Trade Fairs. 
The importance and function of this 
Trade Fair will increase the more as the 
industrialization of Slovakia is contin- 
ued, its importance for the whole of 
Czechoslovakia’s economy laying prin- 
cipally in the fact that Czechoslovakia 
now has close relations with the economy 
of the Balkan States. 

In connection with the building of 
shipyards at Komarno and the increase 
of river traffic on the Danube, the fair 
may provide considerable support for 
Czechoslovak economy. It is expected 
that the Bratislava Trade Fair will be 
opened next year. 





Next year, 1949, Pan American Air- 
ways expects to carry better than 60,- 
000,000 pounds of air cargo. Main in- 
creases in poundage will be across the 
Atlantic and Pacific. 
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Spain.—The March 1, 1948, issue of the 
Boletin Oficial de la Propiedad Indus- 
trial, Madrid, contains the following ap- 
plications for registration of trade names 





which 
American trade-marks or 
position must be filed within 2 
from date of publication (April 30, 1948) - 


are duplicates or imitations of 
names. Op. 


months 


No. Spanish name Intended to cover American name 
209,706 | Vapor Pyt Pharmaceutical preparations of all kind Vicks Vapor Rub 
210, 965 Zanem Radio receiving sets Zenitt 
210,982 | Laurens Poilet preparations, dentifrices, et« Laure 
211,000 Silex Emery Silexo 
211,090 | Zenitram Radio receiving sets and parts Zenith 
211,108 | Ruticaroten {4 pharmaceutical preparatior Ruticarot 
211,127 | Rutina Lesvi Pharmaceutical preparations of all kind Rutina 
211, 137 | Rutice Chemical and pharmaceutical products Rutina 
211, 1 Texana Prefabricated houses rexas (geographical de. 

nor lalion 
211, LSS Adhesan \ nitrocellulose cement Ache in 
211,354 | Sulfurgel Colloidal sulfur in suspension in water Sulphoc 
211,362 | Vikingo Radio receiving and phonograph set and accessor ic Viking 
211,370 | Everglaze rextiles of all kinds E verglaz 
211,390 | Electr-O-Matice Miscellaneous electrical apparatus Electro-Mat 
211, 409 Glasbor Glass products (rlassbake 
211,427 | Eskimo Miscellaneous electrical apparatus, heaters, refrigerator Fskimo 
211,428 | Raytel Radio, television, and motion-picture apparatus and acce Kaytheor 

sories 
211,481 | Lisinal \{ pharmaceutical preparation Ly 
211, 483 Rex Radio receiving sets and accessor rs 
211, 491 Acitrin Pharmaceutical preparations of all kind Acidtr 
211,501 | Curvex Automobile accessories Cur 
211, 56 Penicifix Chemical and pharmaceutical produ Pen 
Spain.—The April 1, 1948, issue of the which are duplicates or imitations of 


Boletin Oficial de la Propiedad Indus- 
trial, Madrid, contains the following ap- 
plications for registration of trade names 


American trade marks or names. Op- 
position must be filed within 2 months 
from date of publication (May 31, 1948): 


N Spa na I | t \ rica 4 
211,106 Rut “or { pharmaceutical preparation Ru 
212, 208 V itre x Cilass fibe n general Vit ‘ 
212, 221 Power Refrigeratir juipme I 
212, 2 Maxwe Electric lighting instrun Maxw 
ate 4 \ Duroflex-E 1 (i ish resil hs, pa t 1) ] 
212,337 | Dur Chemica il pharmact i r 1 1) 

preparation 
121, 3) Dense i Lut 4 and i ) 
212 ae Penibu I irma ly para h } 
212,418  Vitayx 
212,424 Rutir ( " d phar 
212, 445 } 
212, 446 i} rica ousehold ay ict tr i 
212,447 +G. E. ¢ tr ters, and i 
212,448 | cle I ctric 
212, 449 
212,482 | Wyk I g machine WW 
212, 522 R ( nica i har i | i kK 
prepara 
212 0 Pharmacet il prepara Ol 
212, 574 Q \ phar ct pr I 
212, 59 I \ com 1 for alir il | 
212 »| N ompound for pr x \ 
} 





U.S. Foreign Trade in 
Rubber and Manufactures 
Hits Peak 

(Continued from p. 4) 


ing each month. The outlook is that the 
$200,000,000 mark will not be threatened 
again in the foreseeable future. 


The Price Factor 


Because of price increases, the value of 
1947 exports is not a fully reliable indi- 


cation of the volume of United States ex- 
ports as compared with previous years. 
The declared value of exports indicate 
that export prices averaged higher in 
1947 than in 1946. Values per pound for 
mechanical rubber goods were 19 percent 
higher in 1847—belting alone 23 percent 


higher. In rubber footwear, unit values 
increased an average of 2 percent over 
1946. 


An exhaustive item-by-item compari- 
son over a period of years is not within 
the compass of this paper, but the ac- 
companying table of selected items will 
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give some idea of the volume of rubber- 
goods shipments from the United States 
jn 1947, as compared with the 1935-39 
average and with recent high years. 


How Customers Rank 


In 1947, Canada, for the first time 
since 1941, resumed its historical posi- 
tion as the best customer of the United 
States for rubber and manufactures, 
taking $17,694,000 worth. The next 11 
countries, in descending order, were 
Sweden, Argentina, Belgium and Lux- 
embourg, the Philippine Republic, Vene- 
guela, the Netherlands, France, Italy, 
Mexico, Cuba, and Brazil. These top 
12 countries took 54.7 percent of the 
total. 

In the 1935-39 period, the top 12 coun- 
tries took 57.8 percent of the total, and 
in like order were: Canada, the Philip- 
pines, the United Kingdom, Cuba, Bra- 
zil, Sweden, Mexico, the Netherlands, the 
Union of South Africa, Colombia, Argen- 
tina, and France. 

Of the first 12 in 1935-39, 9 appear in 
the first 12 in 1947—an indication that 
the trade has become more normal, di- 
rectionally, after wartime distortions. 
In 1944, for contrast, out of total ship- 
ments of $185,111,000, $142,835,000 or 
77.2 percent went to the United King- 
dom and the Soviet Union. 


Reexports 


Exports of foreign merchandise (re- 
exports) in the group during 
1947 were smaller than usual, amount- 
ing to $3,277,000. Crude-rubber re- 
exports totaled 4,121 long tons, valued 
at $2,354,000: crude-balata reexports 
were 487 long tons, valued at $783,000. 
Reexports of other raw materials were 
valued at $27,000, and rubber manufac- 
tures at $113,000. The 1935-39 reexports 
averaged $3,887,000, of which $3,718,000 
represented crude rubber. 


rubber 





IMCO—New UN Shipping 

Agency Has Broad 

Potential Usefulness 
(Continued from p. 6) 


fore, even with the present line-up of the 
countries repesented in Geneva, the exist- 
ence of IMCO is a foregone conclusion. 
Its headquarters are to be in London. 


Membership and Meetings 


Membership in the new organization is 
open to all states, subject to the follow- 
ing provisions: (a) Members of the 
United Nations and nonmember states 
invited to the Geneva Conference may 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 





Average rate Latest available quotation 


Country Unit quoted Type of exchange Approxi- 
a i mate equliv- 
1946 1947 Febru- | Rate alent in Date 
(annual) | (annual) | ary 1948 ss “TS - 
currency 
Argentina P wper peso Preferential 3.73 3. 73 3.73 3. 73 $0. 2681 Mar. 23, 1948 
Ordinary 4.23 4. 23 4.23 4. 23 . 2364 Do. 
Auction 4.94 4.94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
Free market 4.09 4.08 4.02 4.01 . 2494 Do. 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42.42 42.42 42.42 | 42.42 .0236 | Feb. 28, 1948 
Differential ! 56.05 56.05 | 56.05 - 0176 Do. 
Curb : 60. 94 64. 06 65.25 | 65.25 | 01538 Do. 
Brazil Cruveiro Official 2 16.50 _ 
Free market 19.42 | 18. 72 18.72 |318. 72 0534 Do. 
Special free market 420.00 | 
Chile Peso Banking market 43.10 | 43.10 .0232 | Mar. 31,1948 
Free market 34. 86 47.95 52.52 | 52.49 . 0191 Do. 
$F). Pp. 6 31.00 31.00 31.00 | 31.00 0323 Do. 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.78 1.75 1.75 1.75 . 5714 Do. 
Bank of Republic 1.76 1. 76 1. 76 1. 755 . 5698 | Feb. 28,1948 
Curb 71.835 2727 2. 55 2. 60 . 3846 | Mar. 31, 1948 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5. 84 6. 26 *6. 3° 6.18 .1618 | Feb. 27,1948 
Controlled 5. 52 5. 57 5. 67 5.67 | . 1764 Do. 
Cuba Peso Free 1.90 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.€000 | Mar. 31,1948 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (offi- 14. 66 13. 77 13. 50 (813. 50 .0741 | Feb. 28,1948 
cial | 
Free **17.38 *18.25 16.80 | . 0595 Do. 
Honduras Lempira Official 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 .4902 | Mar. 31, 1948 
Mexico Peso Free 4. 86 4.86 4.86 4, 86 . 2058 Do. 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 00 5.00 5.00 5. 00 . 2000 Do. 
Curb 5.49 5. 64 6.47 6. 55 .1527 | Mar. 4,1948 
Paraguay Guarani Official. 3.12 3.12 3.12 3.12 > .3205 | Mar. 31, 1948 
Free 3. 25 3.31 3.43 3.43 . 2915 Do. 
Peru Sol Official 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 . 1538 Do. 
Free 97.85 12. 42 *10.00 | 14.30 . 0699 Do. 
Salvador Colon Free 2. 50 2. 2. 50 2. 50 . 4000 Do. 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 1.90 1.90 1.90 . 5263 Do. 
ree 
Imports 1. 90 1.90 1.90 1.90 . 5263 Do. 
Other purposes 1. 785 1. 78! : 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 2085 Do. 
eres 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 ] ) 2985 Do. 


Established by decree of Oct. 20, 1947 
? flicial market rate abolished July 22, 1946. 
Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making 
the effective rate for such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 
speci il free market abolished Feb. 28, 1946 
' Established Feb. 23, 1948 
6 Disponibilidades propias (private funds). 
’ January to August 
* Effective Mar. 4, 1947, charges amounting to 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar, which represented the difference be- 
tween the basic selling rate for dollars of 13.50 sucres per dollar and the Central Banks effective selling rate of 15.04 sucres 
per dollar, were abolished. At the same time, however, equivalent charges were placed on import and exchange auth- 
orizations 
June 3, 1946, to Jan. 4, 1947 
In effect from July 25, 1944, through July 24, 1947, when the distinction between the free rate for imports and that for 
other purposes was eliminated 
*Costa Rica, uncontrotled rate for January 


; Ecuador, free rate for November 1947; Peru, free rate for January. 
**icuador, free rate for June. November. 





become members of IMCO by becoming 
parties to the Convention. (b) Other 
states wishing to join IMCO are to apply 
to the Secretary General of IMCO. Such 
states may become members if their ap- 
plications are approved by two-thirds 
of the members. (c) Territories and 
groups of territories may become asso- 
ciate members through an application of 
a member having responsibility for their 
international relations; such associate 
members cannot vote in the Assembly, 


nor are they eligible for membership on 
the Council or on the Maritime Safety 
Committee. 

The General Assembly will meet once 
every 2 years unless an extraordinary ses- 
sion is convened at the request of the 
Council or of one-third of the members. 
The Council will meet as often as may be 
necessary, upon summons of its Chair- 
man or upon request of at least four of 
its members, at such places as may be 
convenient. 


~~ 
~~ 











The Maritime Safety Council is to meet 
once a year and at other times upon 
request of any 5 of its 14 members. It 
shall invite any member of IMCO to par- 
ticipate, without vote, in its deliberations 
on any matter of particular interest to 
that member. The Council, likewise, can 
invite a member government having par- 
ticular interest in the matter under dis- 
cussion to sit in and take part in its 
deliberations without the right to vote. 

The Convention has already been 
signed by a number of nations, and there 
are indications that other nations will 
join the present signatories. To all in- 
tents and purposes the new organization 
will begin to function as soon as the 
Convention is ratified by the signatory 
governments. 


Forum for Helpful Discussion 


Disagreements and disputes are bound 
to arise when controversial questions 
come to IMCO for discussion, because the 
language of the Convention is subject 
to varying interpretations in many im- 
portant aspects. Too, the Convention is 
not a perfect type of organizational char- 
ter. It is at best a compromise. And 
yet, there is no reason to be pessimistic 
in regard to the work and probable future 
accomplishments of IMCO because it is 
an international forum where shipping 
matters can be discussed by experts in a 
much less formal manner that has been 
the case in the past. 





United States purchases of pyrethrum 
and gum copal from the Belgian Congo 
have dropped. Trade sources attribute 
part of the decline to the high prices 
asked by Congo producers. 
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(Continued from p. 9) 


Import Opportunities 


19. Belgium—Société Coopérative Cobeltex 
(Consortium Belge pour 1l’Exportation de Tex- 
tiles), (exporter), 1, rue des Boutiques, 
Ghent, wish to export and seek agent for 
large quantities of good quality cotton piece 
goods, such as unbleached, bleached, and 
piece-dyed 
sateens, 


sheetings, 
cambrics 


cretonnes, flannels, 
shirtings, gabardines, 
manchester velvets, etamines, voiles, twills, 
and drills; yarn-dyed cotton piece goods 
linen and union fabrics, and spun-rayon 
fabrics. Goods may be inspected at factory 
by buyer’s agent Samples available upon 
request from foreign firm. Also, firm would 
like to be informed of whatever instructions 
are customary. 

20. Belgium—Inrichting voor Fruitver- 
werking Jos Janssens (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 6-8, Chaussée d’Herentals, Broe- 
chem-Antwerp, desire export and seek 
agent for first-quality preserved crushed fruit 
(in sulfur dioxide)* Firm has 70 tons of 
strawberry pulp and 150 tons of strained red 
currants available for immediate shipment 

21. Belgium—O. & M. Joye Toiles (manu- 
facturer), 2 rue du Breul, Moorslede, wish to 
export and seek agent for very good quality 


linen textiles Firm states it has available 
for shipment 11,000 yards of pure-linen cloth 
in all widths: also table linen, handkerchiefs 


and bath towels 

22. Belgium—S. A. Etablissements J. La- 
roche-Lechat (manufacturer), 16 Quai Py- 
naert, Ghent 


} 


desire to export and seek agent 
large quantities of top-quality indust 


triai 


belting such as transmission and conveyor 


for 


belts in rubber, balata, camel’s hair, and 
cotton Seller solicits special instruc- 
tions that may be customary 

23. Belgium—S. A. L’Eolienne (manufac- 
turer), 53 rue du Cerf, Alost, wish to export 
and seek agent for large quantities of good- 


quality cotton tertiles in all weaves; and 





Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


NOTE Averages are in dollars per unit of for 


er New York City certified for customs purposes by the 
Compiled in the Areas Branch, Office of Internat 
the Federal Reserve Board 
( 1 v M tary u 
Austra Pound 
Belgiun Fran 
Canada Dolla 
Officia 
Fre 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denn irk Krone 
France metropolitan Fran 
Official 
Free 
India Rupec 
Netherlands Guilder 
New Zealand Pound 
Norway Krone 
Portugal Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spair Peseta 
Sweden Krone 
Switzerland France 
United Kingdom Pound 
*Averages of daily rates for that part of the year or month 
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natural-silk textiles including satin and taf. 
feta. Firm will furnish samples upon 
request 

24. Belgium—Staner-Bidaine (manufac. 
turer), Rochefort, offer to sell and seek agent 
for 5,000 pounds of extra special quality 
smoked meats and sausages of the “Ar. 
denes.”’ Inspection may be effected in the 
warehouse by meat inspector before Ship- 
ment 

25. Belgium—tTissage D’Exaerde (manufac. 
turer), Rue de l’Eglise, Exaerde, desire to ex- 
port and seek agent for large quantities of 
cotton voile curtain material in unbleached 
cotton, and in different qualities ang 
prices. Samples available upon request from 
firm 

26. Belgium—-Tissage de Mouscron (Ane. 
Ets. Maurice Roussel & Cle.) , (manufacturer) 
5 rue du Luxembourg, Mouscron, wish to ex. 
port and seek agent for good-quality woolen 
cotton, and silk yarns such as Knitting and 
sewing yarns and specialty yarns Goods 
may be inspected at factory by buyer's repre. 
sentative, or seller will submit samples 


27. Belgium—Etablissments Gustave Ty. 


berghein, S. P. R. L. (manufacturer), 96 rue 
de l'Ypres, Menin, wish to export and seek 
agent for large quantitles of uphol tery vel- 
vets in wool, cotton, rayon, and mohair, and 
in various prices and qualitie Also, firm 


would like to be 
structions may be customary 

28. Belgium—-Union des Ebenistes, Ateliers 
d'Art (manufacturer), 100 rue de Rolleghem. 
Mouscron-lez-Courtrai, wish to export and 
seek agent for hand-carved 


One set 


informed of whatever in- 


de luxe furniture 
f photographs of furniture is avail- 
from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Office of International Trade 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25 
D. C 


ible on a loan ba 


29. Chil Vestex Tejidos y Vestuarios 
~ A manufacturer) Casilla 700 (Post 
Office), Santiago, wish to export men’s, boys’ 
and women’s uits and overcoats of non- 
mixed carded wool suiting. Firm states it can 


export a maximum total of 4,000 units each 
Specifications and price list is 
ivailable upon request from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Office of International De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C 

30. Colombia—R. Munoz & Cia. (importer 


wholesaler, retailer, exporter), Tumaco, wish 


month 


to export mangrove bark 
31. Czechoslovakia—Jindiich Brditschka 
mant irer and exporter 10, Nadrazni 
Jablonec n/N, wishes to export gold, sterling 
lver, and chromium-plated imitatton jew- 


elry hinestone and imitatior fones; mar- 
isite arttficial pearl cate} traps; and 
y component 

32. Czechoslovakia Karel Caslavsky (man- 
ifacturer), Tyniste n/Orl., wishes to export 
leather gloves, coat acket moc! blouses 
caps, belts and handbags of chrome calf- 
leather, velour-nubuk colored, of excellent 
quality for clothing and gloving 

33. Czechoslovakia—Hasek Trading C 
(manufacturers’ representatives, brokers and 
export merchants), 13, U1.28, rijna, P. O. B 
81, Praha II, wish to export cut gla chan- 
delier table glass; and medicinal salt of 


Karlovy Vary (Carlsbad 


34. Czechoslovakia—Bretisla\ 


Klapste 


(manufacturer and export merchant), 31 
Tr. 5, kvétna, Jablonec n/N, wish to export 
tmitation ewelry and gla ware including 
religious article rosaries, beads, buttons, 


children’s handbags of roccailles beads; ma- 
ived and 
of spe- 


chine-cut beads and pearl engri 
etched glassware made by graduates 
schoo! for Glass Industry 

Rudolf Mika, Leather- 
Glove Factory (manufacturer), 159 Bélohor- 
ska, Praha XVIII, wishes to export all types 
of leather glove 100 dozen each week 


} 


cial 


35. Czechoslovakia 
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36. Czechoslovakia—Simm & Co. (manu- 
facturer and exporter), 12 Palackého, Jab- 
jonec n/N, wish to export glass beads, but- 
tons, imitation jewelry and stones, rosaries, 
religious articles, cut glass, glass electric 
light fixtures, and other Jablonec goods. 

37, Czechoslovakia -Thiel & Rhode (export 
merchant), 7-9, Jiraskova, Jablonec n/N, 
wish to export all kinds of Jablonec goods, 
such as genuine Bohemian cut glassware, 
jmitation jewelry, glass and metal buttons, 
jmitation stones and beads, and shoe decora- 
tions. , 

38, Denmark—Egil Barfod & Co, A/S (ex- 


port merchant), 101 Gothersgade, Copen- 
hagen, wish to export and seek agent for 
high-quality can ned fish, quick-frozen trouts 
(5 to 10 tons monthly, according to season); 
and the HONI drajting machine. An illus- 
trated leaflet ol the drafting machine is 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C 

39, Denmark—-Hedebo Keramik (manufac- 
turer, exporter), Hovedvejen 40-42, Glostrup, 
wish to export ceramics and hand-decorated 
porcelain tiles. One descriptive catalog in- 
cluding price list, is available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, Office 
of International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 

40. Denmark—Industrial Export & Holding 
Co. (export merchants), Nyrrevoldgade 52 
Copenhagen export, and seeks 
agency for, sterling silver jewelry and trin- 


wishes to 


kets. Firm would appreciate any information 
that buyer might find appropriate 

41. England—-Headen Novelty Co., Ltd 
(inventors and manufacturers), Victoria 
Avenue, Camberley, Surrey, wish to export 
plough-share protectors known as_ the 
Headen Cap Description and drawing of 
the plough point is available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, Office 
of International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 

World Trade Directory Report 
pared 

42. France—Leonce Laude et Compagnie 
(manufacturer, exporter, wholesaler), 25 Rue 
du Tramway, Caudry, Nord, wish to export 
and seek agent for any quantity of Chantilly 
laces (without pinking, cotton, rayon); metal 
lamé; cotton, rayon, and metal lace insert- 
ings 

43. India 


being pre- 


Kaiser-i-Hind (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, exporter), Mirzapur, U. P., wish 
to export shellac, woolen carpets and rugs, 
gold and silver brocades, reptile skins, Indian 
raw unborn moiré lambskins and kidskins 
dried sheep gut for string instruments and 
tennis racket strings 

44. Isle of Skye (Scotland)—Dennison A. 
Allen (export merchant), 33 Camus Cross, 
Isle Ornsay, desire to export about 400 yards 
each month of Isle of Skye tweed of first- 
quality, weight of tweed approximately 10 
to 12 ounces to 1 yard of 27-inch-width ma- 
terial. Quality: homegrown, homespun wool, 
hand-woven by Celtic crofters of Skye 

45. Italy—E. L. P. A. di Elena Parri (manu- 
facturer), 15 Via P. L. da Palestrina, Flor- 
ence, offer to export and seek agent for arti- 
ficial flowers made of plumes 

46. Italy—I. M. E. S. (manufacturers), 96, 
Corso Vittorio Emanuele, Turin, offer to ex- 
port 40 tons each month of first-quality 
Parmisan cheese (hard cheese). 

47. Merico—Inocencio Herrera G. (manu- 
facturer, exporter), V. Carranza No. 7, (of- 
fice); or Rivera No. 32 (factory), both in 
Aguarscalientes, Ag., desires to export con- 
Siderable quantities of Mexican sarapes made 
of cotton and wool and used as blankets and 
Carpets; and miniature curios made of wood 
and leather 
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48. Netherlands—B. Kurpershoek & Zonen 
(importer, exporter), Schiekade 99, Rotter- 
dam, wish to export beer. 

49. Northern Ireland—Orlo Leather Goods, 
Ltd. (manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer), 37 
Joy Street, Belfast, wish to export first-qual- 
ity hand-made watch straps (with or with- 
out buckles) in pigskin, calf, seal, Morocco, 
lizard, snakeskin, alligator. Firm states it 
can ship 20 to 50 gross weekly, dependent on 
finish required. Also, firm seeks agents in 
various sections of the United States. 

50. Portgual—Antonio Napoleao (export- 
er, wholesaler), Avenida Antonio de Aguiar 
11, Lisbon, desire to export medicinal and 
aromatic plants. 

51. Sweden—Industrikemiska Aktiebolaget 
(consulting and industrial engineers) , Reger- 
ingsgatan 109, Stockholm, wish to contact 
American firms interested in building wood 
carbonization plants. 

52. Switzerland—Knorr Food Products Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturer and exporter), Thayn- 
gen-Schaffhausen, desire to export and ob- 
tain agent for unlimited quantities of ready- 
to-cook soups, bouillon products, and season- 
ings. Inspection not considered necessary, 
as already tested and approved by Eidg. 
Gesundheitsamt (Swiss Federal Health De- 
partment). Firm would appreciate informa- 
tion on United States sanitary regulations. 

£3. Switzerland—Leder & Co., A. G. (man- 
ufacturer, importer, exporter, wholesaler), 
Rapperswil, Canton St. Gallen, wish to ex- 
port and seek agent for an indestructible 
mallet with a barrel-shaped head made of 
extremely tough rawhide. An illustrated 
leaflet is available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


54. Canada—Lewis A. Howard (import 
merchant, sales agent), 806 Kent Building, 
156 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario, seeks 
purchase quotations and agency for mining 
equipment or supplies; and small engineer- 
ing specialties, such as pumps and motors. 

55. Denmark—Axel Rasmussen (importer, 
retailer, wholesaler, agent), Mejerigaarden, 
Randers, seeKs purchase quotations for elec- 
Aguascalientes, Ags., desires to export con- 
tacting manufacturers of tertile machinery. 

56. Egypt—Said & Co. (wholesaler and re- 
tailer), 30 Fouad I Street, Cairo, wish to 
purchase $5,000 worth of household electrical 
refrigerators Offer should emanate from 
manufacturer. Specifications: all sizes, 110 
220 volts, preferably 40-50 cycles 

57. Siam—Thai Electric Corp. (importer, 
retailer, wholesaler, agent), 121 Chakkraphet 
Road, Bangkok, urgently require 300 boiler 
tubes, outside diameter 4 inches, length 20 
féet, thickness minimum 4!, millimeters. 
Firm requests quotations c. i. f. Bangkok, 
stating earliest delivery time. Cable address: 
“GAELIC,” Bangkok. 


Agency Opportunities 


58. France—Société Interncontinentale du 
Livre (wholesaler, commission merchant, and 
retailer of books and publications), 230 
Boulevard Raspail, Paris XIVe, seeks agency 
for stationery-shop articles such as pencils, 
pens, stationery, and office supplies. 

59. Italy—Carb-Oil (sales agent), 3, Via 
Teofilo Rossi, Turin, desires representation 
for lubricants and solvents. 

60. Italy—I. G. A. M. (sales agent), Casale 
Monferrato, seek agency for medicines and 
raw materials for pharmaceutical products. 

61. Netherlands—Techno-Import, N. V. 
(dealers and subdealers), 105 De Ruijterkade, 
Amsterdam, C., seek representation for com- 
bine harvesters 


62. Union of South Africa—Pienaar Bros. 
(indent firm), 6 Port Road, Cape Town, wish 
to obtain exclusive agency rights for an 
American firm, preferably located in Califor- 
nia, which handles unprocessed dried-apple 
rings and peaches. Firm states anticipated 
sales in South Africa would average about 
100 tons of such items per season. 
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quality tobacco. 
negligible. 

Norwegian imports of leaf tobacco in 
1947 totaled 4,133,830 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram 2.2046 pounds), supplied by the 
following countries: The United States, 
3,471,923 kilograms; Turkey, 213,144; 
Greece, 169,191; and various other coun- 
tries, 279,572 kilograms. 

There are no dollar exchange difficul- 
ties in Norway as regards the import of 
leaf tobacco; however, consumption is 
limited by price. Leaf consumption in 
1947 amounted to 4,600 metric tons (1 
metric ton 2,204.6 pounds) of which 
60 tons were used for cigars, 1,900 tons 
for cigarettes, 2,000 tons for smoking 
tobacco, 340 tons for chewing tobacco, 
and 300 tons for snuff. 

An estimated 4,800 tons of leaf will be 
utilized in 1948 as follows: 80 tons for 
cigars, 2,000 for cigarettes, 2,100 for 
smoking tobacco, 320 for chewing tobac- 
co, and 300 for snuff. Assuming ample 
dollar exchange, this leaf consumption 
total is expected to consist of 2,200 tons 
of United States flue-cured, 600 tons of 
burley, 600 tons of Oriental and other 
non-United States leaf, and 1,400 tons of 
dark-fired (1,200 tons preferably dark 
Virginia). In prewar years an annual 
average of 3,300 tons of leaf were used in 
the manufacture of tobacco products. 

Leaf stocks of Norwegian manufactur- 
ers in normal years were sufficient for 
115 years, or about 4,800 tons. Current 
stocks are approximately 4,000 to 4,100 
tons, 85 to 90 percent of which is United 
States tobacco. No serious shortages of 
other raw materials used in the manu- 
facture of tobacco products are reported. 

Consumption of tobacco products in 
Norway is almost completely derived 
from domestic manufacture, consump- 
tion of foreign products amounting to 
only about 1 percent. Tobacco products 
are not rationed, but their high cost 
affects demand. 


In 1947 production was 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, REPUBLIC 
OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Tobacco production in the Republic of 
the Philippines in the 1946-47 crop year 
is estimated at 17,655 metric tons, from 
an area of 33,000 hectares (1 hectare 
2.471 acres), according to the Bureau of 
Census and Statistics. The 1945-46 crop 
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is estimated at 14,332 tons, from 27,080 


hectares. It is unofficially forecast that 
the 1947-48 tobacco area may be in- 


creased to between 35,000 and 40,000 hec- 
tares. Typhoon damage to early plant- 
ings in the Cagayan Valley is expected to 
reduce the tobacco acreage, however. 

Leaf tobacco imports into the Philip- 
pines during the first 10 months of 1947 
totaled 45,666 kilograms (1 kilogram 
2.2046 pounds). With the exception of 
1,415 kilograms from the Netherlands 
Indies, all entries of leaf were from the 
United States. 


Exports of leaf tobacco in the first 10 
months of 1947 reached 4,452,007 kilo- 


grams, with Spain, the principal foreign 
outlet, taking 3,145,320 kilograms. 
French possessions purchased the sec- 
ond-largest amount, 599,377 kilograms, 
and the United States was third, taking 
297,065 kilograms. China bought 242,860 
kilograms, and the remaining 167,385 
kilograms went to various other coun- 
tries. 

Philippine stocks of leaf tobacco at the 
close of January 1948 still included old- 
crop supplies dating back to 1941, as well 
as holdings from the 1946-47 harvest. 
Although official data are not available, 
stocks may be as large as 13,500 tons, 
including those in the Cagayan Valley 
and in Manila. 

Although Philippine manufacture of 
tobacco products in 1947 exceeded that of 
1946, with the most significant increases 
being in the output of cigarettes, high 
labor costs and shortages of equipment 
tended to restrict production. Lack of 
foreign markets and competition were 
added factors. In the 12 months of 
1947 an estimated 1,800,000,000 cigarettes 
were manufactured, compared with 
1,138,395,550 in 1946. Abundant supplies 
and consumer preference for United 
States cigarettes tend to restrict national 


production. 
Cigar output in 1947 is estimated at 
56,000,000 units; smoking tobacco, 


95,000 kilograms; and chewing tobacco, 
100,000 kilograms. Higher prices of leaf 
tobacco, which advanced during the sec- 
ond half of 1947, were not reflected in 
domestically produced manufactures, 
prices of which remained virtually the 
same throughout the year. 

Philippine imports of cigarettes in the 
first 10 months of 1947 numbered 7,738,- 
982,250, the United States being the sole 
supplier. Arrivals of chewing tobacco 
during the period amounted to 372,804 
kilograms, and imports of smoking to- 
bacco totaled 73,134 kilograms. Export 
trade in tobacco manufactures in the 
first 10 months of 1947 consisted of 
1,153,225 cigars, of which 736,900 were 
shipped to Hawaii, 164,300 to Hong Kong, 
159,000 to the United States, and 93.025 
to various other countries. 
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of sisal flesh (the pulp of the leaf after the 
fiber has been removed) from any country 
Individual import licenses have not been re- 
quired since the effective date of March 10 


re 
Uruguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CorK CUBES AND STOPPERS: IMPORT Duty 
INCREASED 


The Uruguayan fixed official customs valu- 
ation of 0.325 peso and 0.91 peso per gross 
kilogram on cubes and stoppers of natural 
cork have been increased to 2.51 pesos and 
2.56 pesos per gross kilogram, respectively 
by a decree dated March 5, 1948, published 
in the Diario Oficial of March 11, 1948, 
thereby increasing the import duty in corre- 
sponding proportions. 

The rate of duty plus surtax is 52 percent 
of the official customs valuations. According 
to a decree of July,24, 1942, all import duties, 
except prime necessities and raw materials, 
must be increased by 50 percent of the duty 
In addition there is a surtax of 1 percent of 
the import duty applicable to all imports. 

[For an announcement of the general 50- 
percent increase of the import duty, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 29 
1942. } 


LINSEED CAKE: EXPORTATION RESTRICTED 
TO GOVERNMENT 


All firms processing linseed in Uruguay 
are required to sell their entire production 
of linseed cake to the Bank of the Republic 
at 10 pesos per 100 kilograms, according to 
a decree dated February 7, 1948, published in 
the Diario Oficial of February 14, 1948. The 
Bank of the Republic is authorized by the 
same decree to export the surplus of linseed 
cake remaining after the domestic market 
has been satisfied 

Any profit realized from these transactions 
will go into a fund for the promotion of live- 
stock and agricultural industry; if losses are 
incurred, these will be covered by funds de- 
rived from exchange control 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL Mopus VIVENDI WITH CHILE 
SIGNED 


A commercial modus vivendi between Chile 
and Venezuela was concluded by an exchange 
of notes between the Chilean Ambassador to 
Venezuela and the Venezuelan Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, dated February 6, 1948, ac- 
cording to the United States Embassy in 
Caracas. 

The agreement became effective on the 
date of signature and will remain in force 
for a period of 1 year, subject to renewal for 
similar periods of 1 year thereafter. It may 
be terminated by either signatory at any 
time upon prior notice of 60 days. The 
agreement provides for reciprocal, unlimited 
most-favored-nation treatment in regard to 
customs duties and formalities, import and 
export restrictions, and exchange controls. 
In addition, the Chilean Government under- 













takes to give careful consideration to the 
development of direct purchases of Vene. 
zuelan coffee and cacao, in return for a simi. 
lar undertaking by the Venezuelan Govern, 
ment regarding imports of Chilean wines and 
nitrates. 








COMMERCIAL MODUS VIVENDI WITH Swrrz. 
ERLAND EXTENDED 






By an exchange of notes on March 10, 1948 
the commercial modus vivendi of February 
27, 1942, between Switzerland and Venezuela 
has been extended to February 27, 1949, ac. 
cording to the United States Embassy in 
Caracas, 







Under this modus vivendi, now extended 
each of the signatory Governments agreed 
to accord reciprocal most-lavored-nation 
treatment to products originating in the 
other country, and the Swiss Government 
undertook to stimulate the importation of 
Venezuelan products in an effort to effect g 
reasonable equilibrium in the trade balaneg 
between the two countries 










|For announcement of the previous exten. 
sion of this modus vivendi, see FOREIGN Coy. 
MERCE WEEKLY of May 10, 1947.] 







TARIFF CLASSIFICATION ESTABLISHED FoR 
CERTAIN PAPER IN SHEETS 







oa, 


The United States Embassy in Caracas has 
reported the promulgation of resolution No, 
77 of February 6, 1948, by the Venezuelan 
Ministry of Finance, establishing a new tariff 
Classification for certain paper in sheets, 
Tariff item No. 243—bis has been created, coy. 
ering paper in sheets measuring up to 4§ 
centimeters on a side, and dutiable at the 
rate of 0.90 bolivar per gross kilogram. The 
new classification applies exclusively to paper 
weighing more than 50 grams per square 
meter. The declared purpose of resolution 
No. 77 was to clarify the dutiable status of 
certain paper in sheets imported in dimen- 
sions Which do not correspond to the basic 
sizes used in the trade 





——— 


TARIFF REDUCTIONS ON SPECIFIED 
PREPARED MEATS CONTINUED 


The Venezuelan tariff reductions on hams, | 
sausages, specified canned meats, and meat 
extracts and essences, Classified under tariff 
item No. 36, have been continued in effect 
until April 8, 1949, by resolution No. 254 of 
the Venezuelan Ministry of Finance, dated 
March 19, 1948 

As in the case of the last extension, re- 
ported in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
October 11, 1947, the tariff classifications and 
rate of duty established by resolution No. 382 
of September 26, 1946, and modified by 
resolution No. 155 of April 8, 1947, are con- 
tinued in effect without change 












Zanzibar 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN DatIRyY PRODUCTS AND RUBBER 
Goops EXEMPTED From CUSTOMS DUTY 








The customs tariff of Zanzibar has been 
modified to exempt from import duty the 
following items: (a) Butter, ghee, condensed, 
dried or evaporated milk, and milk foods 
for infants or nursing mothers; (b) rubber 
belting for machinery, transmission hose, and 
electrical material; and (c) hot-water bottles, 
nasal douches, and similar medical or surgi- 
cal requisites 





















Although these exemptions were contained 
in a decree published in the Zanzibar Gazette 
of December 30, 1947, they were made retro- 
active to December 14, 1946 
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